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THE KING’S DECLARATION. 


The King’s Declaration to the Inhabitants and Planters of 
Pennsylvania. 


“*CHantes R. 


Whereas his majesty, in consideration of the great 
merit and faithful services of Sir William Penn, deceas- 
ed, and for divers other good causes, him thereunto 
moving, hath been graciously pleased, by Jetters-patent, 
bearing date the fourth day of March, last past, to give 
and grant unto Wilham Penn, Esq. son and heir of the 
said Sir William Penn, all that tract of land in America, 
called by the name of Pennsylvania, as the same is 
bounded, on the east, by Delaware river, from twelve 
miles distance northward of New-Castle town, unto the 
three and fortieth degree of northern latitude, if the 
said river doth extend so far northward; and, if the said 
river shall not extend so far northward, then, by the 
said river so far as it doth extend, and from the head of 
the said river, the eastern bounds to be determined by a 


| Pensilvania, formerly under the protection and go- 
| vernment to his Royal Highness, as the same is bounded 
|on the east by Delaware river, from twelve miles dis- 
tance northwards of New Castle town, unto the three 
and fortieth degree of nerthern latitude if the said river 
doth extend fo far northward, then by the said river so 
far as it doth extend, and frofn the head of the said river 
the eastern bounds to be determined by a meridian lyne 
to be drawn from the head of tlié said river unto the 
said three and fortieth degree, ye same to extend west- 
ward five degrees in longitude to be computed from the 
sd. eastern bounds, arid to be bounded on the north by 
the sd. three and fortieth degree of northerne latitude, 
and on the south by a circle drawn at twelve miles dis- 
tance from New Castle northwards and westwards unto 
the beginning of the three anc fortieth degree of north- 
ern latitude, and then by a strait lyné westwards to the 
| limit of longitude aforementioned, with all powers pre- 
| heminences and jurisdictions necessary for the govern- 
ment of a province, as by letters patents doth at large 


meridian line, tobe drawn from the head of the said | appear which with his Majesty’s Gracious Letter direct- 
river, unto the said three and fortieth degree; and the | ed to the Inhabitants and Planters within the said limits, 
said province to extend westward five degrees in longi- | and a Commission from the said William Penn to 
tude, to be computed from the said eastern bounds; and | the bearer hereof William Marckham, Esquire, to 
to be bounded on the north by the beginning of the | be his Deputy Governor of the sd. Province have been 
three and fortieth degree of northern latitude, and on | produced and shewn to us, and are entered upon Record 
the south, by a circle drawn at twelve miles distance, |!” the office of Records for this Province, and by us 
from New-Castle, northward and westward unto the be- | highly approved of as his Majesty’s royal will and plea- 
ginning of the fortieth degree of north latitude, and | sure, therefore thought fit to intimate the same to you 
then by a straight line westward to the limit of longitude, | to prevent any doubt or trouble that might arize, and to 
above mentioned; together with all powers, prehemi- | give you our thanks for your good services done in your 
nences and jurisdictions, necessary for the govern- | Several offices and stations during the time you remain- 
ment of the said province, as by the said letters patent, | ed under his Royal Highnesse government: expecting 
reference being thereunto had, doth more at large ap- | noe further account than that you readdily submit and 


pear. — ; 

‘*His majesty doth, therefore, hereby publish and 
declare his royal will and pleasure, that all persons set- 
tled, or inhabiting within the limits of the said province, 


| yield all due obedience to the sd. letters pattents, ac- 
| cording to the true intent and meaning thereof, in the 
| performance and enjoyments of which we weish you 
| all happinesse. 


do yield all due obedience to the said William Penn, 
his heirs and assigns, as absolute proprietaries and go- 
vernors thereof, as also to the deputies, agents or licu- 
tenants, lawfully commissioned by him, or them, ac- 
cording to the powers and authorities, granted by the 
said letters patent, wherewith his Majesty expects 
and requires a ready compliance from all persons | 
whom it may concern, as they tender his Majesty’s dis- | 
pleasure. 


(Signed) ANTHONY BROCKHOLLS. 
New York 21st June, 1681. 
To the several Justices of the Peace, Magistraets and 


other officers within the bounds and limits above men- 
tioned, now called Pensilvania. 


By order in Councill, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN WEST, Clr. Counc. 


WM. PENN’S DESCRIPTION OF PENNSYLVA. 


“Given at the court, at White-hall, the second day | 
of April, 1681, in the three and thirtieth year 


. - 39 ' 
our ricign. AND PRoposats, &c. 1681. 
{ 


By his Majesty’s special command | ; 
J ree CONWAY.” | Soon after the grant of the province was confirmed 
'to William Penn, he published an account of it from 
Order of Anthony Brockholls, Lieutenant Governor of | the best information he then had. It is printed in a fo- 
New York, who was appointed to that office by Sir | io pamphlet of ten pages, and is entitled— 
Edmund Andross, previous to his departure for En- 
gland. 


“ Some Account of the Province of Pennsilvanta in Am- 


By the. Commandos aul Council | erica; lately Granted under the Great Seal of England 
e 72 Uae ouneu. } . 


| to. William Penn, &c. Together with Priviledges and 
Whereas his Majesty hath been graciously pleased by | Powers necessary to the well-governing thereof. Made 


his letters patent, bearing date the 4th day of March | 
last, to give and grant to William Penn, Esq. all the | 
tract of land in America, now called by the name of 


publick for the Information of such as are or may be dis- 
posed to T'ransport themselves or Servants into those 
Parts.” 
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and bestow thrice more in all necessaries and conveni- 
ences (and not a little in ornamental things too) for 
themselves, their wives and children, both as to appa- 
rel and houshold-stuff; which coming out of England, I 
say ’tis impossible that England should not be a considera- 


LONDON: Printed, and Sold by se pe Clark Book- 
seller in George- Yard Lombard-street, 1681. 


_ 


We have been favoured with the use of it for our pre- 


sent purpose, by J. P. Norris, Esq. 


SOME ACCOUNT, &c. 


Since (by the good providence of God) a country in 
America is fallen to my lot, I thought it not less my duty 
than my honest interest to give some publick notice of 
it to the world, that those of our own, or other nations, 
that are inclin’d to transport themselves or families be- 
yond the seas, may find another country added to their 
choice, that if they shall happen to like the places, con- 
ditions, aud constitutions, (so far as the present infancy 
of things will allow us any prospect) they may, if they 
please, fix with me in the province hereafter describ’d. 
But before I come to treat of my particular concern- 
ment, I shall take leave to say something of the benc- 
fit of plantations or colonies in general, to obviate a com- 
mon objection. 

Colonies then are the seeds of nations begun and nou- 
rished by the care of wise and populous countries; as 
conceiving them best for the increase of humane stock, 
and beneficial for commerce. 


Some of the wisest men in history have justly taken 
their fame from this design and service: we read of the 
reputation given on this account to Moses, Joshua and 
Caleb in Scripture-records; and what renown the Greek- 
story yields to Lycurgus, Theseus, and those Greeks that 
planted many parts of Asia: nor is the Roman account 
wanting of instances to the credit of that people; they 
had a Htomulus, a Numa Pompilius; and not only re- 
duc’d, but moraliz’d the manners of the nations they 
subjected; so that they may have been rather said to 
conquer their barbarity than them. 


Nor did any of these ever dream it was the way of 
decreasing their people or wealth: for the cause of the 
decay of any of those states or empires was not their 
plantations, but their luxury and corruption of manners: 
for when they grew to neglect their ancient discipline, 
that maintained and rewarded virtue and industry, and 
addicted themselves to pleasure and effeminacy, they de- 
bas’d their spirits and debauch’d their morals, from 
whence ruine did never fail to follow to any people:— 
with justice therefore I deny the vulgar opinion against 
plantations, that they weaken England; they have mani- 
festly inrich’d, and so strengthened her; which I briefly 
evidence thus. 

Ist. Those that go into a foreign plantation, their in- 
dustry there is worth more than if they stay’d at home, 
the product of their labour being in commodities of a 
superior nature to those of their country. For instance; 
what is an improved acre in Jamaica or Barbadoes worth 
to an improved acre in England? We know ’tis three- 
times the value, and the product of it comes for Lng- 
land, and is usually paid for in English growth and manu- 
facture. Nay, Virginia shows that an ordinary industry 
in one man produces three thousand pound weight of 
tobacco and twenty barrels of corn yearly: he feeds him- 
self, and brings as much of commodity into England be- 
sides as being return’d in the growth and workmanship 
of this country, is much more than he could have spent 
here: let it also be remembered, that the three thou- 

sand weight of tobacco brings in three thousand two- 
pences by way of custom to the king, which makes 
twenty-five pounds; an extraordinary profit. 


Qdly. More being produc’d and imported than we can 
spend here, we export it to other countries in Europe, 
which brings in money, or the growth of those countries, 
which is the same thing; and this is the advantage of the 
English-merchants and seamen. 


Sdly. Such as could not only not marry here, but 
hardly live and allow themselves cloaths, do marry there, 












ble gainer. 


4thly. But let it be consider’d, that the plantations 


imploy many hundreds of shipping, and many thousands 
of seamen; which must be in divers respects an advan- 
tage to England, being an island, and by nature fitted 
for navigation above any country in Europe. This is 
followed by other depending trades, as shipwrights, car- 


penters, sawyers, hewers, trunnel-makers, joyners, slop- 
sellers, dry-salters, iron-workers, the Eastland-mer- 
chants, timber-sellers, and victuallers, with many more 
trades which hang upon navigation: so that we may ea- 
sily see the objection (that colonies or plantations hurt 
England) is at least of no strength, especially if we con- 
sider how many thousand blacks and Indians are also ac- 
commodated with cloaths and many sorts of tools and 
utensils from Lngland, and that their labour is mostly 
brought hither, which adds wealth and people to the 
English dominions. But ’tis further said, they tmjure 
England, in that they dratv away too many of the people; 
for we are not so populous in the countries as formerly: I 
say there are other reasons for that. 


1st. Country-people are so extremely addicted to put 
their children into gentlemens service, or send them to 
towns to learn trades, that husbandry is neglected; and 
after a soft and delicate usage there, they are for ever 
unfitted for the labour of a farming life. 


2dly. The pride of the age in its attendance and retinue 
is so gross and universal, that where a man of 1000/. a 
year formerly kept but four or five servants, he now 
keeps more than twice the number; he must have a 
gentieman to wait upon him in his chambers, a coach- 
man, a groom or two, a butler, a man-cook, a gardner, 
two or three Jacques, it may be an huntsman, and a 
faulkner, the wife a gentlewoman, and maids according- 
ly: this was not known by our ancestors of like quality. 
This hinders the plough and the dairy, from whence they 
are taken, and instead of keeping people to manly-la- 
bour, they are effeminated by a lazy and luxurious liv- 
ing; but which is worse, these people rarely marry, tho’ 
many of them do worse; but if they do, ’tis when they 
are in age; and the reason is clear, because their usual 
keeping at their masters is too great and costly for them 
with a family at their own charge, and they scarcely 
know how to live lower; so thattoo many of them chuse 
rather to vend their lusts at an evi/ ordinary than honest- 
ly marry and work: the excess and sloth of the age not al- 
lowing of marriage and the charge that follows; all which 
hinders the increase of our people. If men, they often 
turn either soldiers, or gamesters, or highway-men. If 
women, they too frequently dress themselves for a bad 
market, rather than know the dairy again, or honestly 
return to /abour, whereby it happens that both the stock 
of the nation decays and the issue is corrupted. 


3dly. Of old time the nobility and gentry spent their 
estates in the country, and that kept the people in it; 
and their servants married and sate at easie rents under 
their masters favour, which peopled the place: now the 
great men (too much loving the town and resorting to 
London) draw many people thither to attend them, who 
either don’t marry; or if they do, they pine away their 
small gains in some petty shop; for there are so many, 
they prey upon one another. 

4thly. The country being thus neglected, and no due 
hallance kept between trade and hushandry, city and coun- 
try, the poor country-man takes double toil, and cannot 
(for want of hands) dress and manure his land to the ad- 
vantage it formerly yielded him, yet must he pay the old 
rents, which occasions servants, and such children as go 
not to trades, to continue single, at least all their youth- 
ful time; which also obstructs the increase of our peo- 
ple. 
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5thly. The decay of some country-manufactures 
(where no provision is made to supply the people with 
a new way of living) causes the more industrious to go 
abroad to seck their bread in other countries, and gives 
the lazy an occasion to loiter and beg or do worse, by 
which means the land swarms with beggars: formerly 
*twas rare to find any asking alms but the maimed, or 
blind, or very aged; now thousands of both sexes run 
up and down, both city and country, that are sound and 
youthful, and able to work, with false pretences and cer- 
tificates; nor is there any care taken to imploy or deter 
such vagrants, which weakens the country, as to people 
and labour, 

To which let me add, that the great debauchery in this 
kingdom has not only rendered many unfruitful when 
married, but they live not out half their time, through 
excess, which might be prevented by a vigorous execu- 
tion of our good laws against corruption of manners.— 
These and the like evils are the true grounds of the de- 
cay of our people in the country, to say nothing of 
plogue and wars; towns and cities cannot complain of 
the decay of people, being more replenish’d than ever, 
especially London, which with reason helps the country- 
man to this objection. And though some do go to the 
plantations, yet numbering the parishes in England, and 
computing how many live more than die, and are born 
than buried, there goes not over to all the plantations 
a fourth part of the yearly increase of the people: and 
when they are there, they are not (as I said before) lost 
to England, since they furnish them with much cloaths, 
houshold-stuff, tools, and the like necessaries, and that 
in greater quantities than here their condition could have 
needed, or they could have bought, being there well to 
pass, that were but low here, if not poor; and now mas- 
ters of families too, when here they had none, and could 
hardly keep themselves; and very often it happens that 
some of them, after their industry and succes there have 
made them wealthy, they return and empfy their riches 
into England; one in this capacity being able to buy 
out twenty of what he was when he went over. 

Thus much to justifie the credit and benefit of plunta- 
tions; wherein I have not sought to speak my interest, 
but my judgment; and I dare venture the success of it 
with all sober and considering men. I shall now pro- 
ceed to give some account of my own concern. 


ist. I shall say what may be necessary of the place or 
province. 

2dly. Touch upon the constitutions. 

3dly. Lay down the conditions. 

4thly. Give my sense what persons will be fit to go, 

S5thly. What utensils, furniture and commodities are 
fit to carry with them, with the charge of the voyage, 
and what is first to be done and expected there for some 
time. 

And lastly, I shall give an abstract of the grant by let- 
ters patents under the great seal of England, that an ac- 
count may be given of the estate and power granted to 
me thereby. 


I. Something of the Place. 


The place lies 600 miles nearer the Sun than Eng- 
land; for England begins at the 50th. degree and ten 
minutes of North latitude, and this place begins at four- 
ty, which is about the latitude of Naples in Italy, or 
Mompellier in France. 1 shall say little in its praise, to 
excite desires in any, whatever I could truly write as to 
the soil, air and water: this shall satisfy me, that by the 
blessing of God, and the honesty and industry of man, it 
may be a good and fruitful land. 

For navigation it is said to have two conveniences; the 
one by lying ninescore miles upon Delaware river; that 
is to say, about three-score and ten miles, before we 
come to the falls, where a vessel of two hundred tons 
may sail, (and some creeks and small harbours in that 
distance, where ships may come nearer than the river in- 
to the country) and above the falls, for sloops and boats, 








as I am informed, to the extent of the patent. The 
other convenience is through Chesapeak-bay. 

For timber and other wood there is variety for the use 
of man. 

For fowl, fish, and wild-deer, they are reported to be 
plentiful in those parts. Our English provision is like- 
wise now to be had there at reasonable rates. The 
commodities that the country is thought to be capable 
of, are silk, flax, hemp, wine, sider, woad, madder, li- 
quorish, tobacco, pot-ashes, and iron, and it does actu- 
ally produce hides, tallow, pipe-staves, beef, pork, 
sheep, wool, corn, as wheat, barly, ry, and also furs, as 
your peltree, mincks, racoons, martins, and such like; 
store of furs which is to be found among the Jndians, 
that are profitable commodities in Europe. 

The way of trading in those countries is thus: the 
send to the southern plantations corn, beef, pork, fis 
and pipe-staves, and take their growth and bring for 
England, and return with English goods to their own 
country. Their furs they bring for England, and either 
sell them here, or carry them out again to other parts 
of Europe, where they will yield a better price: and for 
those that will follow merchandise and navigation there 
is conveniency, and timber sufficient for shipping. 


Il. The Constitutions. 


For the constitutions of the country, the patent shows, 
first, that the people and governour have a legislative 
power, so that no law can be made, nor money raised 
but by the peoples consent. 

Qdly. That the rights and freedoms of England (the 
best and largest in Europe) shall be in force there. 

3dly. That making no law against allegiance (which 
should we, ’twere by the law of England void of it self 
that moment) we may enact what laws we please for 
the good prosperjty and security of the the said pro- 
vince. 

4thly. That so soon as any are ingaged with me, we 
shall begin a scheam or draught together, such as shall 
give ample testimony of my sincere inclinations to en- 
courage planters, and settle a free, just and industrious 
colony there. 


Ill. The Conditions. 


My conditions will relate to three sorts of people: 1st. 
Those that will buy: 2dly. Those that take up land 
upon rent: Sdly. Servants. To the first, the shares I 
sell shall be certain as to number of acres; that is to say, 
every one shall contain five thousand acres, free from 
any Jndian incumbrance, the price a hundred pounds, 
and for the quit-rent but one Engkish shilling or the va- 
lue of it yearly for a hundred acres; and the said quit- 
rent not to begin to be paid till 1684. To the second 
sort, that take up land upon rent, they shall have liber- 
ty so to do paying yearly one penny per acre, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred acres. To the third sort, to wit, 
servants that are carried over, fifty acres shall be allowed 
to the master for every head, and fifty acres to every 
servant when their time is expired. And because some 
engage with me that may not be disposed to go, it were 
very advisable for every three adventurers to send an 
overseer with their servants, which would well pay the 
cost. 

The dividend may be thus; if the persons concern’d 
please, a tract of land shall be survey’d; say (fy thou- 
sand acres to a hundred adventurers; in whic some of 
the best shall be set out for towns or cities; and there 
shall be so much ground allotted to each in those towns 
as may maintain some cattel and produce some corn; 
then the remainder of the fifty thousand acres shall be 
shar’d among the said adventurers (casting up the bar- 
ren for commons, and allowing for the same) whereby 
every adventurer will have a considerable quantity of 
land together; likewise every one a proportion by a 
navigable river, and then backward into the country.— 
The manner of dividend I shall not be strict In; we can 
but speak roughly of the matter bere; but let men skil- 
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ful in plantations be consulted, and I shall leave it to the 
majority of votes among the adventurers when it shall 


please God we come there, how to fix it to their own | 
content. 





IV. Those persons that providence seems to have most fitted | 
for Plantations, are, 


1st. Industrious husbandmen and day-labourers, that | 
are hardly able (with extreme labour) to maintain their 
families and portion their children. . 

2dly. Laborious handicrafts, especially carpenters, 
masons, smiths, weavers, taylors, tanners, shoemakers, 
shipwrights, &c. where they may be spared or low in | 
the world: and as they shall want no encouragement, | 
so their labour is worth more there than here, and there 
provision cheaper. 

3dly. A plantation seems a fit place for those ingeni- 
ous spirits that being low in the world, are much clogg’d 
and oppress’d about a livelyhood, for the means of sub- 
sisting being easie there, they may have time and oppor- 
tunity to gratify their inclinations, and thereby improve 
science and lielp nurseries of people. 

4thly. A fourth sort of men to whom a plantation 
would be proper, takes in those that are younger bro- 
thers of small inheritances; yet because they would live 
in sight of their kindred in some proportion to their 
quality, and can’t do it without a labour that looks like 
farming, their condition is too strait for them; and if 
married, their children are often too numerous for the 
estate, and are frequently bred up to no trades, but are 
a kind of hangers on or retainers to the elder brothers table 
and charity: which is a mischief, as in it self to be la- 
mented, so here to be remedied; for land they have for 
next to nothing, which with moderate labour produces 
plenty of all things necessary for life, and such an in- 
crease as by traffique may supply them with all conye- 
niences. 

Lastly, there are another sort of persons, not only fit 
for, but necessary in plantations, and that is, men of uni- 
versal spirits, that have an eye to the good of posterity, 
and that both understand and delight to promote good 
discipline and just government among a plain and well | 
intending people; such persons may find room in colo- | 
nies for their good eounsel and contrivance, who are shut | 
out from being of much use or service to great nations | 
under settl’d customs: these men deserve much esteem, 
and would be hearken’d to. Doubiless ’twas this (as I 
observ’d before) that put some of the famous Greeks and 
Romans upon transplanting and regulating cglonies of 
people in divers parts of the world; whose names, for 
giving so great proof of their wisdom, virtue, labour and 
constancy, are with justice honourably delivered down 
by story to the praise of our own times; though the 
world, after all its higher pretences of religion, barba- 
rously errs from their ieodiloss example. 

Vv. 








done there at first coming. 


Next let us see, what is fit for the journey and place, 
when there, and also what may be the charge of the 
voyage, and what is to be expected and done there at 
first. That such as incline to go, may not be to seek 
here, or brought under any disappointments there.— 
The goods fit to take with them for use, or sell for pro- 
fit, are all sorts of apparel and utensils for husbandry and 
building and houshold stuff. And because 1 know how 
much people are apt to fancy things beyond what they 
are, and that immaginations are great flatterers of the 
minds of men; to the end that none may delude them- 
selves, with an expectation of an immediate amendment 
of their conditions, so soon as it shall please God they 
atrive there; I would have them understand, that they 
must look for a Winter before a Summer comes; and they 
must be willing to be two or three years without some 
of the conveniences they enjoy at home; and yet I must 
needs say that America is another thing then it was at the 
first plantation of Virginia and New-England: for there 


piness of us an 


is better accommodation, and English provisions are to 
be had at easier rates: however, I am inclin’d to set 
down particulars, as near as those inform me; that know 
the place, and have been planters both in that and in the 
neighbouring colonys. 

lst. The passage will come for masters and mistresses 
at most to 6 pounds a head, for servants five pounds a 
head, and for children under seven years. of age fifty 
shillings, except they suck, then nothing. 

Next being by the mercy of God, safely arrived in 
September or October, two men may clear as much ground 
by spring (when they set the corn of that country) as 
will bring in that time twelve month forty barrels, which 
amounts to two hundred bushels, which makes twenty 
five quarters of corn. So that the first year they must 
buy corn, which is usually very plentiful. They may 
so soon as they come, buy cows, more or less, as they 
want, or are able, which are to be had at easy rates.— 
For swine, they are plentiful and cheap; these will 
quickly increase to a stock. So that after the first year, 
what with the poorer sort, sometimes labouring to 
others, and the more able fishing, fowling, and some- 
time buying; they may do very well, till their own 
stocks are sufficient to supply them, and their families, 
which will quickly be and to spare, if they follow the 
English husbandry, as they do in New-England, and 
New-York; and get winter fodder for their stock. 


[Then follows an abstract of the patent granted by the 
king—see charter published in our last. ] 


~ To conclude, I desire all my dear country-folks, who 
may be inclin’d to go into those parts, to consider seri- 
ously the premises, as well as the present inconveniences, 
as future ease and plenty, that so none may moye rashly 
or from a fikle but solid mind, having above all things, an 
eye to the providence of God, in the disposal of themselves. 
And I would further advise all such at least, to have the 
permission, if not the good liking of their near relations, 
for that is both natural, and a duty incumbent upon all; 
and by this means will natural affection be preserved, 
and a friendly and profitable correspondence be main- 
tained between them. In all which J beseech Almighty 
God to direct us, that his blessing may attend our honest 
endeavour, and then the consequence of all our undertaking 
will turn to the glory of his great name, and the true hap- 
ote posterity. Amen, 


WILLIAM PENN. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Whoever are desirous to be concern’d with me in this 
province, they may be treated with and further satisfied, 
at Philip Fords in Bow-lane in Cheapside, and at Tho- 
mas Rudyards or Benjamin Clarks in George Yard in 


The Journey and it’s eppurtenances, and what is to be | Lumbard-street. 


THE END. 
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From the recovered minutes of the Common Council- 
from 1704 to 1776; extracted for the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette. 

{ Continued. 


21 Feby. 1748.—W. Atwood, Mayor. — ; 

The parties appointed by former council to consider 
and advise upon the best method of removing the swamp 
between Budd’s. Buildings & Society Hill: do report as 
follows. That a convenient Dock of sixty feet wide as 
far as the said Swamp extends westward, a branch of 
thirty feet wide on the south west, & forty feet wide on 
the north west, be left open for the reception of Flats, 
Boats & other small craft which may be used on the sd. 
Dock. That the remainder ought to be filled up above 
the side & walled in with a good sufficient stone wall, 
and made Landing Places for wood or other things which 
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may hereafter be brought by water for the use of the in- 
habitants of this city; That the sd. Dock be dug out and 

cleansed so deep that the bottom m: ay be always cover- 
ed with water. That the channel under the Bridge in 
Front Street be continued the width of sd. Bridge to 
the East side of Water street, there to widen gradually 
by sloap lines on each side so as to be sixty feet wide, & 
to continue that width to the River channel & to he dug 
out & walled as aforesaid, agreeable to 4 plan now Jaid 
before the Board. That the common Sewer on the 
South West Branch be continued to the Dock. But as 
this will be attended with a considerable expense, & the 
dangerous nusance complained of: not effectually re- 
moved, unless the whole Dock so farasto the Third 
Street be in like manner dug out, cleaned & walled up, 
We have (lest it should appear too great a burthen to be 
borne by the city) applied to several of the Inhabitants, 
owners of ground adjoining the sd. Dock, who, taking 
the Premises into serious consideration, hav e, for Re- 
moval of so publick & dangerous a nusance as far as in 
them lies, & also for procuring a sufficient quantity of 
Water in case of ffire in that part of the city, agreed 
each for Himself, his Heirs, Exrs. & admrs. to dig out 
cleanse & wall their several & respective shares of the 
sd. Dock, which are appointed to their respective Lots, 
& to keep them for ever clean & in good Repair, On 
condition That the Profit arising fromm Landing of Wood | 
& other Things on the Banks of the said Docks oppo- 
site to their lots may belong to them, their Heirs & As- 
signs respectively, ‘And that the city shall make the | 
flood gates, at the several Bridges & do all their part in 
the premises. The Board having considered the sd. Re- 
port, & that the Methods proposed therein, would if | 
pursued, be attended with a considerable expense, were 
of opinion it would be better, before any resolution be 
taken by this Board, that the Magistrates confer w th | 
the city Assessors, in relation to the raising Money for | 
that purpose, & that in the mean time matter remain in 
consideration. 

23 May 1748.—W. Attwood, Mayor. 

The Recorder exhibited an account of the expense of | 
soliciting a petition presented some time since from this | 
Board to his majesty for putting the country ina posture | 
of defence, which amounted to £53. 18 4. sterling, re- | 


questing the board would be pleased to order that he | 
be reimbursed that sum, the same having been paid by | 
the agent in London. The Board accordingly do order | 
the said sum of £53. 18. 4. sterling, to be paid the Re- | 
corder by the Treasurer of this Corporation. | 

Some members representing to the Board that it might 
be proper that an entertainment be given to captain Bal- | 
let, commander of His Majesty’s sloop Otter, now in this | 
port, at the expense of this corporation, the same was | 
unanimously agreed to, and the care of the same refer- 
red to the Mayor and Recorder. 

14 July, 1748. 

The Mayor acquainted the Board, that in lieu of the 
entertainment agreed to be given to captain Ballet, com- 
mander of His Majesty’ s sloop, the Otter, at the expense 
of this corporation; the magistrates, upon further con- 
sideration thereof, had thought a handsome present to- 
wards his sea stores would be more agreeable to him, 
and that they had accordingly presented him with one | 
pipe of wine, eight loaves sugar, and twenty gallons of | 
rum, towards his stores as aforesaid, which was unani- | 
mously approv ed of by the Board. 

4 Oct 1743.—The Mayor, W. Attwood, Esq. having | 
proposed to the Board to consider w hether it would be | 
most agreeable to them to accept the sum of sixty | 
pounds, to be added to their stuck in the Treasurer’s | 
hands, or an entertainment at his expense. The Board | 
were unanimously of opinion to accept the sd. sum of | 
sixty pounds, rather than an Entertainment. | 

3 Oct. 1749.—The same propasal was made by C. 
Willing, Mayor, of the sum of one hundred pounds, or 
an Entertainment, and the said sum of one banked | 
pounds accepted, 


} 
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Communication from J. Miller, Esq. in behalf of- citizens 
of Perry county, 


To the board of Canal Commissioners of Pennsylyania. 
GENTLEMEN: 


At the solicitation of many of the people of the coun- 
ty of Perry, I am induced, though very reluctantly, again 
to draw your attention to the location of the canal at and 
about Clark’s ferry. Ido it with reluctance and with 
feelings of delicacy, because I know you have ‘been 
much troubled on this subject heretofore. 1 however, 
trust that the great interest the people of Perry haye in 
this matter, and the vast importance of the subject itself 
will be an ‘apology. I will first beg leave to call your 


attention to the following exhibition of the estimates of 
the engineers: 


Expense of uniting the canals on the 
N. E. side of the Juniata and cross- 
ing at Clark’s ferry by aqueduct 
(estimate of engineer, ) 

Expense of uniting them on Duncan’s 
Island and crossing from the point 
of that Island by aqueduct, 

Balance, 


In the estimate of crossing at Clark’s 
ferry, the Rock or Onion bottom 
hill section, is estimated, 

Messrs. Hopkins and Patterson, sti- 
pulate to make it and give security 
for their performance, for 

Balance, 

In the estimates, the breadth of the 
river at Clark’s ferry is taken at 260 
feet more than its real breadth, 
which at $50 per foot, the esti- 
mate cost of the aqueduct would 
be, 

|The cost of completing that part of 
the canal from the Onion bottom 
hill to Clark’s ferry, is estimated 
at $6,144 


$295,088 


240,887 





$54,201 


* $57,092 


40,000 





$17,092 


$13,000 


| At the rate for which similar con- 


tracts have been made, it would 
cost, 3,320 





$2,824 
——— $32,916 





Balance, 


Mr. Clarke alledges he will sustain 
damages by the destruction of his 
property, if the canal passes on the 
N. E. side of the river at Clark’s 
ferry, to amount of 20,000 dollars, 
but say that will be excessive, I set 
them down at 

|In case the canal should pass down 
the S. W. side of the river and 
eross at Clark’s ferry, and I am au- 
thorised to offer, on the part of 
Mr. Clarke, a bonus of 6,000 dolls. 
to be paid either in money, or pro- 
perty, to be chosen by the commis- 
sioners at a fair valuation, (except- 
ing only hisimprovements and that 
the taking of which would interfere 
with them, 

Balance against crossing at Clark’s 
ferry, 


$21,235 


$10,000 


$16,000 





$5,285 


Estimates of low levels. 


At Clark’s ferry, 
Duncan’s Island, 


$161,967 
139,307 


$22,660 





Balance in fayour of the Island, 
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Deduct as follows—Differencetween be more extensively cleared and cultivated, and wherev- 
the estimate for the Onion bottom | er our numerous calcareous valleys are intersected by 
hill, and Messrs. Hopkins and Pat- | canals or navigable streams, lime, so valuable as a manure 
terson’s stipulation, $17,092 | and in the arts, can be calcined at a low rate, by the aid 

Clark’s damages if the canal goes on , of anthracite. Experience has demonstrated that for 
the N. E. side, 10,000 | the manufacture of iron this fuel is peculiarly advantage- 

The bonus if it comes on the 8. W. | Gus, as its embraces little sulphur, or other injurious in- 
side to Clarks ferry, $6,000 | gredients; produces an intense, steady heat; and, for 





$33,092 | most operations, it is equal, if not superior, to coke. 
Bar iron, anchors, chains, steam-boat machinery, and 
wrought iron of every description, has more tenacity 
and malleability, with less waste of metal, when fabricat- 

: . | ed by anthracite, than by the aid of bituminous coal, or 

Thus if the above calculations are founded on correct charcoal, with the important additional advantage of a 
data, as I believe they are, by the low levels, the ba-| diminution of expense, at least fifty per cent. in labour 
Jance is decidedly in favour of Clark’s ferry, and upon | ang fuel; and iron castings are stronger when the melt- 
the aqueduct level the balance is but $5,285 aganst it. ing has been effected by the aid of anthracite. Possibly 
A sum which will bear no comparison to the advantages | j1 the quick process of heating and fusing, it connash. 
which will result, not only to the people of Perry, but | cates less carbon and oxygen. For breweries, distille- 
to the state generally by crossing at Clark’s ferry. ries, and the raising of steam, anthracite coal is decided- 

But gentlemen, there is a difference of opinion be- | ly preferable to bituminous coal, or other fuel, the heat 
tween the engineers, both as to the place of crossing | being more steady and manageable, and the boilers less 
and in their estimates. It would therefore be highly gra- | .omoded by sulphurous acid, while no bad effects are 
tifying to those who are interested, if a competent um- produced by smoke and bitumen. 
pire could be called in to give an opinion. P The anthracite of Pennsylvania is located between the 

I will now take the liberty to suggest (that in case | piye Ridge and the Susquehanna, and has not hitherto 
you do not cross the river by an aqueduct) the idea of | heen found in other parts of the State, except in the 
erecting the dam in the Susquehanna as originally loca- | yajjey of Wyoming. 2 
ted, so as to slack the water up to the Island, andalsoto) The anthracite district is principally occupied by 
put a dam in the mouth of the Juniata and slack the | mountains running parallel to the Blue Ridge, often 
water to the heads of the Onion bottom hill or rocks. If! broad with table land summits, and rising generally 
this plan should be found practicable without prejudice | shout 1500 feet above the ocean. With the exception 
to the navigation, it will certainly be much cheaper than of a few narrow valleys, this region has little surface in- 
either of the others. It will also afford an outlet from viting cultivation. The summits, by repeated fires, 
Clark’s ferry into the canal, and it will prevent the ne-| jaye been divested of much timber, leaving, thinly scat- 
cessity of building an expensive and insurmountable wall tered, pitch and yellow pine and white oak, and are 
around the end of Peter’s mountain. In case the canal | generally too stony for tillage, but they may, at some 
should be brought down on either of the levels to Clark’s | future period, afford good ranges for cattle and sheep. 
ferry, I am authorised by Mr. Clark to release all da- | Tp an extensive elevated valley, bordering upon the head 
mages and to offer the bonus of 6,000 dollars, in either ) Waters of the Lehigh, there is considerable land clothed 
way mentioned. : ., | with adense forest of beech, hemlock, maple, birch, &c. 

The foregoing remarks are submitted for your candid | with a good soil for grazing. The anthracite mountains, 
consideration. — ; and ranges connected with them, are mostly in a state of 

It is the anxious desire of at least 5-6 of the whole nature, and afford retreats for panthers, wolves, bears, 
population of the county, that the canal should cross at | geer, and other animals resident in the unsettled parts. 
Clark’s ferry, or at all events that they should not be | of our country. In passing from the Berwick turnpike 
barred from any communication with it at that point. to Wilkesbarre, ina distance of thirty-five miles, I no- 

_Iam gentlemen, very respectfully, yours, ticed but three dwellings, and two of these were log 

J. MULLER. taverns lately erected. Between twenty and thirty pan- 

thers have been killed, within three years, by the hun- 

ters of Lowrytown, a settlement recently formed on the 
Lehigh. 

The rocks of the above described region are of the 
transition class, and present little diversity, being prin. 
cipally gray wacke slate, which occurs in abundance, 
loose on the surface and in ledges. It is sometimes based 
on old red sand stone, and surmounted by an unstratified 
rock, an aggregate of quartz pebbles of various dimen- 
sions, with a cement principally silicious. In the Blue 
Ridge, in addition to the above described rock, a sili- 
cious gray wacke, resembling fine grained granular 
quartz, is common. It appears in some places massive, 
but is often slaty. Its cement is mostly silicious; some 
alumine, however, is indicated in its composition. 

The beds and veins of anthracite range from north 
east to south-west, and may often be traced for a consi- 
derable distance by the compass. The veins have the 
inclination of the adjacent strata of gray wacke, with 
which they often alternate, usually between 20 and 45 
degrees. ~In a few places they are horizontal and verti- 
cal. The beds and veins of anthracite have narrow strata 
of dark coloured; fine grained, argillaeegus schist, for 
the roof and the floor. This slate siecle contains sul- 
phuret of iron and disintegrates on exposure to the air. 
The sulphates of iron and alumine are often observed in 
the schist, and it frequently presents impressions of 
plants, and sometimes of marine shells, Impure pul- 


Balance in fayour of coming to Clark’s 
ferry, 10,432 


Philadelphia, Sept.10, 1827, 


ANTHRACITE REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Observations relative to some of the Mountain Districts 
of Pennsylvania, and the Mineral resources of that 
state, in its Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Salt and 
Iron, with miscellaneous remarks; by James Pierce. 


A corsiderable proportion of the state of Pennsylva- 
nia is occupied by mountains, generally uninviting to 
the settler, and mostly remains im a state of nature. It 
is crossed by the Blue Ridge, Alleghany, numerous mi- 
nor ridges, and extensive tracts of elevated table land, 
that spread over an average width of 150 miles. Though 
undesirable for agriculture, much of this mountain re- 
gion contains, in its anthracite, bituminous coal, salt and 
iron, mineral treasures that will be a source of inexhausti- 
ble wealth to the State. 

In no part of the world is anthracite, so valuable in 
the arts and for economical purposes, found as abundant- 
ty asin Pennsylvania. Its cheap diffusion will be of in- 
calculable advantage to the Atlantic States, where the 
increased expense of fuel begins to be felt; and its fur- 
ther enhancement would limit the population, and ma- 
terially interfere with the progress of manufactures. To 
agriculture it will be a material auxiliary: fuel being 
supplied from the interior of the earth, the surface can 
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verulent coal is usually connected with this slate, and is 
said to be a good material for printer’s ink. 

Anthracite has been found in greatest quantity, in 
sections of the coal region most accessible by water. 
Extensive veins and beds range from the Lehigh to the 
Susquehanna, crossing the head waters of the Schuylkill 
and Swatara about ten miles north-west of the Blue 
Ridge, and it abounds contiguous to the Susquehanna 
and Lackawanna. But in no part of the district does 


wheels, and working in a horizontal cylinder with vases 
and stop cocks. The resistance of air or water in the 
cylinder, will be sufficient to retard or arrest the wagons 
in their course. 

It is calculated that the expense of transportation on 
the rail-way will not exceed 25 cents the ton. 

The Lehigh Company are endeavouring to procure 
coal 24 miles from Mauch Chunk, by tunneling two 
hundred feet below the precipitous ridge, that occu- 


anthracite occur in such apparently inexhaustible beds, | pies the eastern brow of the coal mountain. The exca- 
or is so abundantly raised, as in the vicinity of Mauch | vation of a sufficient magnitude for the passage of teams, 
Chunk, a village situated on the Lehigh, thirty-five | has been extended more than 600 feet in a hard rock of 





miles from Easton, and one hundred and eight by water, | 
from Philadelphia. 

The coal is there excavated on the flat summit of a 
mountain that rises near 1500 feet above the ocean. It | 
is of good quality, and presents beds of unparalleled ex: | 
tent; is disclosed for several miles on the summit, where 
ever excavations have been made, and is indicated in 
many places by coal slate, in a pulverulent state, on the 
surface. The mountain rises with steep acclivity parti- 
cularly on the north-west side, and when penetrated at 
various altitudes, discloses coal at about the same dis- 
distance from the surface. Strata of gray wacke slate, 
containing mica, sometimes rest on the coal, parallel 
with the mountain side. Inthe deep excavations made 
on the summit, no termination of the coal bed has been 
found, and it is not improbable that anthracite forms the 
nucleus of the mountain for a considerable distance. 

The coal is rendered accessible by removing from 
the flat summit, gravelly loam, which is froma few 
inches to four feet in depth, and disintegrated slate with 
impure coal, from two to fourfeet. The coal rests in a 
horizontal position, narrow parallel seams of argillaceous 
schist intervening. ‘This schist exhibits saline efflores- 
cences. Strong chalybeate springs, holding in solution 
sulphate of iron, issue from the mountain’s side. The 
coal excavation on the surface is extensive, and from 








quartz pebbles: without finding coal. Twelve work- 
men are constantly employed, and have advanced about 
a foot eachday. Shafts have been sunk sixty feet in the 
table land, at the base of the narrow rocky ridge: good 
coal was found after penetrating seven feet of earth and 
slate: The bottom ofthe shaft is supposed to be about 
eighty feet above the tunnel. If no coal is struck in pro- 
ceeding horizontally, the tunnel will still be serviceable 
for discharging water from the great coal bed above, and 
to receive coal from that bed which may extend to 
within a short distance of the excavation, and can be 
worked in horizontal galleries. The sides of the ridge, 
above the tunnel, are too precipitous for the passage of 
wagons: The elevated summit of the ridge commands 
a view of many wild, rocky; wood cladranges, and deep 
ravines. 

The improvement of the navigation of the Lehigh, is 
one of the conditions annexed to the charter of the 
company: this has already been effected in respect to 
a descending navigation, from Mauch Chunk to the De- 
jaware, and further improvements for an ascending navi- 
gation, and to extend the water communication up the 
river to Stoddartsville, are in progress. The Lehigh is 
2 copious rapid stream, that has its origin among wood 
clad rocky mountain’, forty miles north west of Mauch 
Chunk. Its waters are pure, and well stored with trout, 


thirty to forty feet in depth, forming a hollow square, pike, sunfish, catfish, eels, perch and other fish. There 


bounded by lofty mural precipices of coal. Wagons are | 
admitted by avenues that serve to discharge water from | 
the mine. The coal is easily detached by picks and | 
bars. From this bed, in 1825, about 750,000 bushels of 
coal were sent to Philadelphia, and it is expected that a 
million of bushels will be forwarded the current year. | 
The expénse of raising coal is 40 cents the ton. 

This coal mountain range is reported as extending in | 
a south west direction to the Susquehanna. To the | 
north-east, beyond the Lehigh, it is connected with | 
Broad Mountain, the first considerable elevation west of | 
the Blue Ridge, or Kittetany Mountain, as itis sometimes 
called. 

Rocks in place rarely occur on the table land summit, 
adjacent to the coal bed. Old red sand stone exists in 
places near the mountain’s base, with superincumbent 
strata of gray wacke slate, and silicious aggregate of 
quartz pebbles, resembling the mill stone quarries of 
the Shawangunk mountain, which probably may be put | 
to the same use. 


About ten miles of the coal mountain, the village wd 


Mauch Chunk, and an extensive tract adjacent to the 
Lehigh, are the property of a company having a capital | 
of a million of dollars, incorporated by the Legislature | 
of Pennsylvania. They have constructed a good turn- 
pike, that rises gradually 936 feet in nine miles, the dis- 
tance between Mauch Chunk and the coal bed. The 
cost of transportation by this road is 60 cents the ton; 
about seven tons are conveyed with.ease on two wagons 
drawn by four horses. 

A rail-way has been surveyed on the mountain’s side 


' 


ing out, and terminates near the Lehigh, at an elevation 


is considerable gocd pine and other timber, adjacent to 
the Lehigh, 18 miles above Mauch Chunk, much of 
which is the property of the company, who have thus 
formed a settlement for cutting and rafting timber, at 


| which they employ 150 men. The descent from Stod- 


dartsville to Mauch Chunk is 925 feet, and for the effee- 
tual improvement of the navigation, 38 large dams wil 
be required. They will afford valuable sites for mills 
and manufactures. When the contemplated improve- 
ments are effected; the Lehigh will be navigable within 
12 miles of the rich valley of Wyoming, and much of 
the wheat of that section of country, which is now trans- 
ported 60 mies to Easton, may find a readier market at 
Merchant Mills on the Lehigh. The descent from 
Mauch Chunk to Easton is 364 feet, toovercome which, 
it is calculated that 21 dams and 52 locks will be neces- 
sary. Many dams have already been constructed of 
pine lugs, at an expense of about three thousand dollars 


|each. They are located at the head of rapids, enabling 


the navigator to command an artificial freshet, when the 
stream from its dispersion, would not otherwise admit of 
the passage of boats: Waterfrom the dam is copiously 
admitted into a rail-way that extends to the foot of the 
rapid. The gates, in the lock at the head of tlre rail- 
way, of peculiar construction, were invented by one of 
the managers, Mr. White, to whom the company are in- 
debted for many ingenious improvements. The gates 
are attached by hinges to the bottom of the lock, and 
rise by the force of water admitted froma floom, con- 
structed parallel with the lock, and suspended, forming 


! ; asectionofthe dam. If the gate of the floom is closed, 
to the coalbed. It will be single, with places for turn- | 


the water between the gates passes off, and they fall by 
their own weight and the pressure of the water from the 


. ’ . . } See . . ‘ 
of about 200 feet above itslevel. ‘The coal, in its descent| dam, To facilitate an ascending navigation, short ca- 
from thence to the yard, or boats, can be riddled of} nals to the termination of the rapids will be required. A 


earth and fine particles. Iron wagons, carrying three 
tons of coal, will descend on the rail-way, by their own 
gravity, regulated by a piston, connected with the 


canal of a mile and a quarter, commencing at Mauch 
Chunk, has recently been excavated: the locks are of 
the new construction above mentioned. 
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. The Lehigh from Mauch Chunk to the water gap, 11 | two furnaces, a grist mill, and several saw mills: about 


miles, winds between rocky mountains, with a brisk | 800 men are employed by the company. Stricter moral 


current, but presents no falls. The road usually runs 
near the stream, and sometimes at a considerable eleva- 
tion above, on the steep mountain’s side. Inits passage 
through the Kittetany, or Blue Ridge, the river has a 
pretty tranquil and but slightly inclined course. On 
the adjacent elevation, yellow pine, hemlock and spruce, 
are interspersed with trees of annual verdure. From 


| obligations are here subscribed to and observed, than 
| could be enforced by a state, or the general govern- 
| ment, as the penalty of violation is dismissal, without re- 
| prieve, from a very desirable service and the ejectment 
| of tenants at will from their dwellings. 

| Tippling houses, and the retail of ardent spirits, are 
not tolerated. There is but one tavern and store in the 


the water gap to the Delaware, the river pursues its | village, and they are owned by, and under the control 
course in a deep ravine, with rarely alluvial borders of | of; the company. . Drunkards are not suffered to remain. 
much extent, and seldom seen from the road. The sojl | Abuse or neglect of their families, and cruelty to cattle, 
in this district, of country, generally rests on limestone | are grounéls of dismissal. There is no regular place of 
sinks, indicating caves, and fissures in the rocks are of- | worship, but clergymen of every denomination are ii- 
ten observed; and will render canalling in places diffi- | vited to pteach, and dissipation is prohibited on the 








cult. From the confluence of the Lehigh with the Del- | 


aware to tide water, the descent is 150 feet. The ra- 
pids of the Delaware in dry seasons, present great im- 
pone to forwarding coal. A canal will probably 


e found indispensable to secure a permanent ascending | 


and descending navigation of this strearh. Boats are 
rately lost in the descent. 

Coal is conveyed to market from Mauch Chunk land- 
ing in flat bottomed shallow boats, 12 feet wide by 16 
in length, connected by hinges, and denominated boats 


in sections. Six or seven of these boats, each laden 


with ten tons, are usually united, and are navigated to | 


the Delaware by four hands; from thence to Trenton, 
five are required. Six days are commonly occupied in 
the descent to tide water and in the return. The boats 
are disposed of for lumber. 
boats independent of matcrials, costs 60 cents each. 
formed of pine plank they are probably disposed of 
without loss, when the navigation is completed. The 
boats can be conducted by small steam vessels, and re- 
turned, producing an important saving. 


Lehigh beds to market, is less than from any part of the 
coal regioys. It does not exceed two dollars the ton, of 28 
bushels, and will be materially lessened by the construc- 
tion of canals and rail-ways. 


four or five dollars, this coal trade would still afford a 
large profit on the capital employed. 


Pennsylvania, with the navigable waters of the sea-board 
shall be accomplished, coal will be far the most econo- 
mical fuel for our commercial towns, and parts accessi- 
ble by water. In large cities, it will be peculiarly valua- 
ble from its safety, and may save considerable expense 
in the construction of dwellings. By adopting stove fur- 
naces and pipes, they can dispense with chimnies and 
fire places, and the removal of soot, and obstructions by 
sweeping will not be required. 

In the valley of the Delaware, which in the latitude 
of Easton has a width of 30 miles, presenting a rich soil, 
with a calcareous basis, anthracite will be of great utili- 
ty from the low rate at which it can be afforded, super- 
seding the necessity of retaining groves for fuel, now 
frequent on superior arable land, and will enable the 
manufacturer of lime to furnish that valuable manure at a 
very low rate. It is now calcined in kilns, which may 
be continued in blast without intermission, at the cost 
of two cents the bushel; by the aid of anthracite. From 
20 to 30 bushels of lime can, in ordinary kinds, be sub- 
tracted from below. 

The village of Mauch Chunk is situated on the west- 
ern bank of the Lehigh, in a deep romantic ravine, be- 
tween rocky mountains, that rise in some parts precipi- 
tously to 800 or 1000 feet above the stream. Space was 
procured for dwellings, by breaking down the adjacent 
rocks, and by filling a part of the ravine of the Mauch 
Chunk creek. Aportion of this stream has been transferred 
to an elevated rail-way, and is used to propel a grist mill. 
Within six years the Lehigh company have erected, and 
are the proprietors of, about 120 dwellings and build- 
ings of every description, including a lar§c hotel, a store, 


The construction of the | 


if | 


At present, | 
the expense of raising and transmitting coal from the | 


If, as is provable, the price | 
in Philadelphia should under competition be reduced to | 


When the nu- | 
merous canals connecting the extensive coal region of | 


Sabbath. By a small annual contribution from each 
workman, and heads of families in the village, an able 
| physician is procured, who attends the sick without fur- 
| ther compensation. 

Labourers, in the employmerit of the company, are 
furnished with daily rations of whiskey—a practice to 
be deprecated as inducing habits of intemperance.— 
Beer should be substituted, as was once contemplated. 
More than an equivalent in money is now offered to 
those who abstain fromm ardent spirits, so unnecessary for 
the performance of labour, which considerably enhances 
the receipts of those who accept of the terms. 

The company have a small fitrnace in operation, 
which produces daily about 3500 pounds of castings. ~— 
The ore used is of a good quality, procuredtwenty miles 
below; near the Lehigh. A ton of coal is exchanged 
at the furnace for the sammie weight of ore. Limestone, 
necessary for a flux, is furnished at the same rate. A 
third part of bog ore, found near the village, is mixed 
with the purchased ore. The head workman informed 
me that by blending a tenth part of pounded anthracite 
with charcoal, in smelting, a third more work is done in 
a given time, than would be produced by charcoal alone. 
Pigs are melted for castings entirely by pounded anthra- 
| cite, producing better castings and great diminution of 
labor. <A stronger blast, however, is necessary for an- 
thracite, than is required for charcoal. Sledge ham- 
mers, cast from meltings by anthracite have been found 
siiffitiently strong to be useful. The coal is pounded 
ina watermill. A large furnace has recently been erec- 
'ted by the company, whose casting for the rail-way will 
| shortly be produced. 

Several bodies of anthracite occur north-west from the 
| coal beds of the Lehigh company, and about eleven 
| miles from Mauch Chunk. The most extensive is loca- 
| ted in the beaver meadow, south of the Berwick turn- 
| pike. Ithas been assertained to be more than fifty feet 
in thickness, and of a quality equal, if not superior, to 
| the best procured by the Lehigh company. A cojisid- 
| erable quantity has been raised this season, and corivey- 
/ed tothe Lehigh for shipment. By 4 railroad, this coal 
| may be brought at a moderate expense to navigable wa- 
| ters, and be productive. 
| In travelling north from the Berwick turnpike, I as- 
| certained, that veins of coal range in a northern direc- 
| tion from the Beaver meadow for many miles. One 
| was mentioned as existing three miles from Lowry 
| town. 
| Coal has not yet been discovered in Pennsylvania to 
| the north-west of the Lehigh, but as it is an unexplored 
| region of the same geological character, rocks; &c. with 
the anthracite district, it is not improbable that it may 
be discovered in that direction, and it is rendered more 
probable by the existence of narrow veins of anthracite 
in the gray wecke eminences of Sullivan and Ulster in 
the state of New York, connecting the Catskill moun- 
tains with the anthracite ranges of Pennsylvania; with 
the exception of a vein of anthracite, said to have been 
recently discovered in the Delaware water-gap, that 
| mineral does not occur within ten miles of the Blue or 
Kittetany mountains, or of the Shawangunk, a part of 
| the same chain, which presents similar rocks. 
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From the print’pal coal bed of the Lehigh company, | cheaper rate, the canal company will find it for their in- 
to a considerable branch of the Schuylkill, the distance | ‘terest to lower the rate of toll, and would be compensa- 

. is but three miles. The navigation of this stream is sus- | ted by an increased quantity shipped. 
ceptible of improvement, and may, ata future period, be | From Pottsville to Philadelphia, a distance of 132 
© the medium of conveyance for coal found on its bor- | miles the descent is 588 feet. The navigation of the 
ders. : | Schuylkill is improved by alternate dams and canals. 
~~ Between Mauch Chunk coal bed and Mount Carbon, a | Between the coal mountains and the Blue Ridge, the 
distance of eighteen miles, veins of coal running in a canal passes through a wide, extensive, elevated, and 
south-west direction occur. It is mountainous, unset- | very broken valley, of a generally poor soil, partially 
tled, and little known. | cultivated, and thinly occupied by inhabitants of German 
Next to Mauch Chunk, Mount Carbon, or Pottsville, | descent, who speak the language of their ancestors. It 
as it is now called, situated at the head of the Schuylkill | was represented that not one in ten could converse in 
canal, has been the principal source of the supply ofan- | English. There isa narrow range of limestone in parts 

thracite. Many large veins are worked within three | of this valley adjacent to the Blue Ridge. 
miles of the landing; and some have been opened seve-| The passage of the Schuylkill canal through the Blue 
tal miles to the north-east, in the direction of the Lehigh | Ridge is interesting. ‘The mountains bordering the ra- 
beds. The chief veins wrought, are, one situated on an | vine are lofty and precipitous, presenting ledges of old 
eminence adjacent to the village; Bailey’s mine, about | redsandstone, with coarse and fine silicious gray wacke. 
two miles from Pottsville; and near the turnpike to Sun- | The turnpike winds on the mountain’s side at a consi- 
bury, and on the territory of the New York Schuylkill | derable elevation ubove the stream. The navigation 
coal company, about three miles from the village. On | through the pass is effected by stone dams of magnitude, 
almost every eminence adjacent to Pottsville, indications | and permanent construction; one of them is‘of 30 feet 
of coal are disclosed. ‘The veins generally run in a |altitude. Groups of locks, water falls, and broad sheets 
north east direction, with an inclination of about 45 de-| of water, were frequent. The expense of lockage 
grees, and are from three to nine feet in thickness.— | would here have been considerably lessened by adopt- 
Commencing at or near the surface, they penetrate to | ing the inclined plane. From the Blue Ridge the 
an unknown depth, and can often be traced on hills for Schuylkill, for forty or fifty miles, winds through a val- 


a considerable distance, by sounding in a north east or | ley in which there is consiierable limestone, the fissures 


south west direction. Some veins have been wrought | and cavities of which in some places rendered the formar 


to the depth of two hundred feet without a necessity of | tion of a retentive canal difficult. 1 noticed, four miles 
draining; the inclined slate roof shielding them from wa- | from Reading, and not far from the river, extensive beds 
ter. Where the ground admits, it is considered the | of rock, closely resembling in composition and colours, 
best mode of working veins to commence atthe back of | the calcareous breccia of which the columns in the capi- 
a coal eminence, or as low as possible, and work up, fil- | tol at Washington are formed. 

ling the excavation with slate and fine coal, leavinga! The navigation of the Schuylkill has been much inter- 
horizontal passage for the coal barrows. A section of a | rupted by droughts the past season, and frequent repairs 


wide vein near Pottsville has been wrought by thismode | required. Boats hive often grounded in the shallow 
several hundred feet into the hill. The same veinis ex- | water of dams. It will probably be found advisable to 
plored fiom parts of the summit by vertical and inclined | concentrate the watcr in a canal for most of the distance. 
shafts. The coal and slate handled, are raised by horse | Fevers, so generally prevalent within few years in the 
power, in wagons, by a rail-way that has the inclination | valley of the Schuylkill, have been attributed by some 
of the vein. Veins of coal alternate with gray wacke | to water stagnating in the dams. 
slate in the hill. Vegetable impressions sometimes oc-| The village of Pottsville, of recent origin, contains 
cur in the argillaceous schist that forms the roof of the | several good stone dwellings and stores. A weekly 
Pottsville coal veins. | journal, edited with ability, ishere published. A read- 
On the extensive tract occupied by the New York | ing room, containing many books and pericdical publi- 
company, coal is reported as inexhaustible. I was in- | cations, does much credit to the village. 
formed by the company’s superintendent at Pottsville, | Beds and veins of coal occur in numerous places be- 
(Mr. Baker) that coal beds, from forty to one hundred | tween Pottsville and the Susquehanna, and are found on 
and fifty yards in width, are indicated by coal slate; good | the side of Broad mountain, a central elevation. Mines 
coal is found in sounding between the layers of slate; | are opened and worked at the head waters of the Swa- 
but they have not been much explored; in one or two 


‘tara and Stony creek, at Peters’ mountain, and a few 
places veins in vertical and horizontal positions occur; | miles east of Danville. 
but they have generally, on the lands of the company, | 
the usual inclination and direction. About three hun- | ignited, and that at Peters’ mountain is reported to con- 
dred men are employed by this company. tain bitumen. Itis probable that the coal of that vici- 
It is contemplated to render a western branch of the | nity embraces, like the Wilkesbarre, much more inflam- 
Schuylkill navigable, which will give easy access to a | mable gas than the Lehigh, which may have led to the ; 
large body of coal, the property of the New York com- | supposition that it was bituminous. wd 
pany, situated five miles from Pottsville. | ‘The coal from this part of the State can be forwarded 
Coal at the head of the canal is sold for ten cents the | to Philadelphia by the aid of rail ways, and lateral ca- 
bushel. The raising costs about three, and cartage a | nals communicating with the Union Canal, which runs 
cent a mile; the canal tolls amount to about 54 cents, and | through a fertile limestone valley, in a parallel course, 
freight near four, making the whole expense from the | and at no great distance from the coal hills. 


mine to Philadelphia from $4 to 450 the ton, according! Anthracite is found on several of the streams that dis- 
to the location of the coal bed, or economy used. A 


| charge into the Susquehanna, on its eastern side. A 
considerable saving in the item of cartage would be ef: | large bed, not yet opened, exists afew miles eastwardly 
fected by the formation of rail-ways to the principal | from Berwick, and numerous veins occur from an ele- 
mines. They are generally situated considerably above | vated part of the Wilkesbarre mountain, to the Kingston 
the landing, and present a descent most of t!.: way to | and Shawnese mountains, that form the western border 
the coal yards. It is probable that there will be a fur- | of the basin of Wyoming. No anthracite has been dis* 
ther extension of the canal into the coal region, which, | covered to the west of these mountains, or north of the 
with the formation of rail-ways, will give access to coal | ackawanna range, with which they are connected. 
beds otherwise too remote for profitable working. Veins of coal in the vale of Wyoming, are not only 

Should it be found necessary, to enable the proprie- 


a roprie- | very numerous, occurring on almost every farm, but 
tors of coal beds at Pottsville to come in competition in 


e | Y many are of uncommon thickness, in some instances 
the market with coal from other localities delivered at a | from 18 to 35 feet; and the vegetable impressions are far 
No, 20. 


, 


South-west of Pottsville the coal becomes more easily 
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more abundant and diversified than were elsewhere ob- 
served. At Bowman’s one of the most considerable 
mines now worked, they are particularly numerous, per- 
vading the superincumbent strata. The vein is about 
eighteen feet thick, and wrought in galleries. The coal, 
which is very compact, is detached by blasts. The in- 
clination of the vein is about one foot in four. 

There is less uniformity in the angle of inclination and 
direction of the coal strata in this neighbourhood, than 
was observed near the Schuylkill. They approach 
nearer to the horizontal. 


From the abundance of sulphuret of iron in the slate 


contiguous to, and dividing coal veins, the springs pro- 


ceeding from the coal beds and the Susquehanna are 


strorigly impregnated with salts. These mineral waters 


often occur, in both mountain ahd valley, and indicate 
beds of coal. 

A canal route has receritly been surveyed by State 
commissioners, and located through the valley of Wyo- 
ming, on fising ground west of the Susquehanna. When 


the work is accomplished it will lessen the charge of 


forwarding coal to market from this vicinity, and the 
valley of the Lackawanna. From Wilkesbarre to the 
Chesapeake, the descent is about 500 fect. By the 
hazardous and precarious medium of the Susquehanna, 
coal cannot now be conveyed in arks for less than $3 50 
the ton, which, with other charges, makes the expense 
to the mouth of the river, five dollars the ton. The 
Philadelphia market may be resorted to through the 
medium of the Union Canal. A canal to connect the 
Susquehanna with the Lehigh is practicable. The dis- 
tance to Philadelphia, by this route from Wilkesbarre, 
is 162 miles; and the lockage required, 1279 feet. 

The coal of the Susquehanna is readily kindled in 
grates of ordinary construction; and by the experiments 
recorded in No. 2, Vol. X. of the Journal of Science, it 
has been ascertained, by the editor, to contain double 
the quantity of hydrogen gas embraced in the anthracites 
of the Lehigh and Schuyikill, and in bituminous coal, 
an important characteristic not before suspected. The 


valley of Wyoming, and its valuable beds and veins of 
coal, have been correctly described in No. 1, Vol. IV. of 


the Journal of Science, by Mr. Z. Cist, an able naturalist, | son to the western termination of the canal. 


whose recent death is lamented by all acquainted with 
his merit. 

I visited several large coal beds and veins in the valley 
of the Lackawanna; they run in a north-east course; 
some were wide, and the coal is of good quality. Coal 


veins are of frequent occurrence from the confluence of 


the Lackawanna with the Susquehanna to near the head 
waters of the former river; they are variously inclined, 
from nearly horizontal to an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Vegetable impressions are rarely, if ever, contained in 
the coal slate of these beds and veins. 

The most considerable body of coal in this region is 
situated between twenty and thirty miles from the Sus- 
quehanna, at the ragged islands, in a narrow valley, ad- 
jacent to the Lackawanna, and in the bed of that stream, 
which washes the southern base of the Lackawanna 


mountain, a lofty, rocky chain, that bounds the partially | 


cleared valley of the Lackawanna to the north-west. 
This mountain is well clothed with trees of diversified 
verdure. Considerable good pine, and much heavy 
timber, principally hemlock, maple, beech and birch, is 
found near its base, and adjacent to ‘ 
the river. 

This coal bed, supposed to be very extensive, is the 
property of the Hudson and Delaware Canal and Coal 
Company, and has been penetrated thirty feet without 
finding the termination of the coal.—From this bed, 
which rests in nearly a horizontal position, a considera- 
ble quantity of excellent coal has been raised, but from 
its low situation the excavation was soon filled with 
water. It has been occasionally cleared by pumps pro- 
pelled by water. It is supposed there is sufficient de- 
scent of ground to free it by draining. The quarrying 
may perhaps be interrupted by freshets. I observed on 


the upper part of 





~~ 


the south bank of the river, a wide vein of coal, which 
rises above the stream with sufficient inclination to rum 
galleries clear of the water. A large tract on the side 
of the mountain that ascends gradually to the east from 
the coal bed, has been cleared at the expense of the 
company, and a village will shortly arise. Coal beds 
extend several miles higher up the stream.—In value, 
and good quality, the Lackawanna anthracite compares 
advantageously with that of the Lehigh. The coal of 
this region will be conveyed to New York, a distance of 
217 miles, through the medium of a canal now construct- 
ing under the able superintendence of Judge Wright, 
by the proprietors of the coal bed. This canal com- 
mences at the Hudson riear Kingston, and passes to the 
Delaware, 67 miles, through a valley located between 
the Shawangunk mountain, and the gray wacke ranges, 
spurs from the Catskill. Except near the Delaware, 
and on approaching the Hudson, where considerable 
excavation in limestone and other rocks became neces- 
sary, there was little difficulty in constructing the work, 
as for much of the distance it passes through sandy and 
gravelly loam. For twenty miles it runs on the side of 
a moutitain north of the valley, and at a corisiderable 
elevation. At the summit level the canal extends eigh- 
teen miles without a lock. It will probably be ¢om- 
pleted from the Hudson to the Delaware the present 
season. 
Beds of dark argillaccoits schist, of small extent, are 
in a few places cut throngh. Limestone, of a good 
quality for calcining, occurs at the base and in places on 
the side of the Shawangunk ridge, adjacent to the canal 
in approaching the Hudson and Delaware, and will be 
useful to the part of Pennsylvania situated between the 
Delaware and Susquehanna, in which there is no lime- 
stone. ‘The construction of the canal up the Delaware, 
on its eastern bank, to the Lackawaxen, a distance of 
twenty miles, will be arduous and expensive. For se- 
veral miles it is located on the steep rocky side of a 
mountain. The passage up the valley of the Lacka- 
waxen will be comparatively easy. Parts of this valley 
are settled, and contain considerable alluvial land. About 
one thousand feet of lockage are required from the Hud- 
The coal 
| bed is to be connected with the canal by a rail-way of a 
few miles, passing over a considerable eminence. Lum- 
ber and coal will for many years be the principal articles 
| transported down the canal. An extension of canal na- 
vigation up the Delaware into the state af New York, 
which is practicable, would enhance the value of the 
stock. The rates of toll demanded for coal, will, if 
maintained, exclude individuals from participating In 
| the coal trade through the medium of this canal. The 
| canal will communicate with a large tract of good graz- 
ling land in Wayne ceunty, a part of the district called 
' the beech woods, that extends in Pennsylvania and New 
| York about one hundred miles from north to south, and 
from 10 to 50 milesin breadth. It is heavily timbered, 
| principally with beech, maple, hemlock, and birch, with 
| occasional groves. of good pine. The soil, often based 
on hard pan, is tenacious of manure and moisture, and 
| good for grazing and tillage. Its surface is undulating, 
| but rarely mountainous; and a considerable proportion is 
| sufficiently free from stone for the purposes of agricul- 
| ture. Viewed from the eastern brow of an elevated 
range, situated between the Lackawaxen and Lacka- 
wanna, this tract of country had the aspect of an im- 
mense plain; its dense forest was dressed in the gay 
| hues of autumn, blended with the perennial verdure of 
pine and hemlock. The blue peaks of the Catskill 
mountains to the northeast, towering far above the ge- 
neral elevation, presented an irregular profile on the 
verge of the horizon. ‘To the east, beyond the fire- 
‘seared, barren, rocky ranges of Pike county, the Sha- 
wangunk and Highland ranges were distinguished. 
Emigrants from New England are busily occupied in 
cutting out farms in the beech woods. The first clear- 
ing is a work of toil; but as there are no sprouts from 
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roots, less labour is eventually required than to subdue | aggregate, principally quartz. Its thin laminz are gene- 
some descriptions of oak land. From the little durabi- | rally in a horizontal position. The lower strata, often in 
lity of hemlock, beech and maple, in fencing, it may | a decomposing state, contain vegetable impressions.— 
in time be necessary to substitute the loose gray wacke | This rock usually rests on dark and very fissile argilla- 
slate of the surface. Old red sand stone occurs in the | ceous schist, that contains much sulphuret of iron, and 
gray wacke region, and often supports a good soil. | forms the roof and floor of numerous beds of bituminous 
Flocks of sheep may here be advantageously introduced. | coal, adjacent to these streams. These beds are from a 
Through the medium of the canal the farmers of Wayne few inches to five feet in thickness, and occur at various 
and other counties can be amply furnished with hme | altitudes, from 200 feet above the river to a great depth 
and gypsum, so useful in agriculture. below. The salt works on the Conemaugh and Kiske- 
The western part of Pennsylvania is abundantly sup- | minitas, situated 4 miles apart, are supplied with water 
plied with bituminous coal, as the eastern is with anthra- | by boring. The richest water is procured by penetrat- 
cite. It is found on the rivers Conemaugh, Alleghany, | ing from 4 to 500 feet. Copper tubes, 14 inches in di- 
and Monongahela, and in numerous places to the west | ameter, are inserted in the perforation, in which the salt 
of the Alleghany ridge, which is in general its eastern | water rises to a level with the river, accompanied by 
boundary. It occurs on this mountain at a considerable | sulphuretted hydrogen gas, often in considerable quan- 
elevation, and elsewhere in nearly a horizontal position, | tity. This gas diminished after many outlets had been 
alternating with gray sand-stone, that is often micaceous | made, and the water did not rise so high. In boring, 
and bordered by argillaceous schist. The veins are ge- | fresh water is seldom found one hundred feet from the 
nerally narrow, rarely over six feet in width. This mi-| surface. Veins of coal and slate were penetrated at va- 
neral is abundant, and of very good quality near Pitts- | rious depths, and narrow beds of limestone, lying deep, 
burg, where it is valuable for their extensive manufac- | were passed through. Some of the lower strata were 
tures. Beds of bituminous coal are reported as occur- | represented as very hard, and others soft; this last is 
ring in Bedford county, in the rorth-west part of Lu- | supposed to be gypsum. Salt springs are generally 
zerne, and in Bradford county. In this last county, | struck by boring, in the ravine at Kiskeminitas; but in 
nine miles from the Susquehanna, there is an extensive | two instances the ground was penetrated 450 and 650 
bed of coal, regarded as bituminous. It has been pene- | feet, without mecting salt water, 
trated thirty feet without fathoming the depth of the | In the process of manufactyring, salt water is pump- 
strata. ed, by horse power, into large troughs, where the earthy 
Bituminous coal is abundant ip Tioga county, state of | particles, not held in solution, mostly subside. It is soon 
New York, adjacent to the route of a feeder required for | passed into the boiling pan, which is of cast iron, and 
a canal contemplated, to connect the Susquehanna with | shallow. After boiling a considerable time, it is drawn 
the Seneca lake. The summit level is forty-four feet | off into vats, where the oxide of iron, which is abundant, 
above the river, and upwards of 400 above the lake,— | and earthy salts, subside, together with a portion of mu- 
It occurs on the Tioga, and on the Chemung, a branch | riate of soda. The clear brine is passed off to a boiler, 
of that river. When the canal communication is effect- |in which the salt, in fine crystals, is precipitated, and 
ed, the interchange of anthracite and bituminous coal | then removed to drain. 














for salt and gypsum, will he highly valuable for Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

Bituminous coal exists on the Loyal Sock and other 
streams that descend the western side of the extensive 
peninsula, situated between the north and west branches 
of the Susquehanna, 

The centre and northern part of this section of the 
State, is elevated, and mostly in a state of nature. it is 
crossed by barren ranges, interspersed with valleys and 
well timbered table land, which will in time be occupi- 
ed for grazing aad tillage. 


of soda, of which there is considerable in the water. 
would, perhaps, be an improvement of the process, if 
the precipitation of the iron and earthy salts was effected 
with less boiling, and the salt crystallized in shallow 
pans, by a heat short of ebullition; the crystals would be 
larger, and the salt better and less of it lost. 
made here, does not answer for the packing of provi- 
sions for exportation. 


No use is made of the sulphate 
It 


Fine salt, 


The salt manufactured at Kiskeminitas and Cone- 


| maugh, has some years amounted to 300,000 bushels; it 
The rocks of the eastern | is sold from 20 to 25 cents at the works. 


The expense 


part that fell under my abservation, are transition, most- | of manufacturing does not exceed ten cents the bushel. 
ly gray wacke slate. In the western part, adjacent to | A large portion of the numerous salt works are establish- 


the west branch of the Susquehanna, limestone is the 
predominant rock. 


ed near the river, in the ravines of the Kiskeminitas, and 
| coal for fucl is procured from veins situated above the 


This stream, for near fifty miles, winds with a mode- | works, in the side of the hill, and costs hut a cent a 


rate current through a rich valley, with wide alluvial | 


south by the Bald Eagle Mountain, an extensive elevat- 
ed rocky range. 

Springs, holding in solution muriate of soda, are com- 
mon in various parts of the bituminous coal region; they 
are generally weak near the surface, but deep springs 
disclosed.by boring, are often strong. One, containing 
as much salt as the ordinary waters of Salina, has recent- 
ly been discovered, by boring, about twenty miles from 
Montrose, bordering on the State of New York. They 
occur in some of the southern counties of that State, ad- 
jacent to Pennsylvania, and on the Loyal Sock and 
other streams, auxiliary to the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna. 

But the most productive saline springs of Pennsylva- 
nia, are situated on the banks of the river Conemaugh 
and Kiskeminitas, about thirty miles east of Pittsburg. 
These rivers for many miles wind rapidly through rocky 
romantic ravines, bordered by hills of from three to four 
hundred fect elevation, that rise with steep acclivities, 
presenting mural and projecting precipices of gray sand- 
stone, in places jutting over the road and torrent. The 
sand stone is ordinarily fine, but is sometimes a coarse 


| bushel. 
borders often occurring. The valley is bounded to the | 


Less salt is now made on the Conemaugh than in 


| former years, as the springs are weak and the price of 


the article too low to render it profitable. Seven years 
since, there was not a building in the rayine of the Kis- 
keminitas: it now contains a considerable population, 
and presents, at the base of a precipitous eminence, 
many dwellings and salt works, from which black bitu- 
minous smoke rises in clouds over the hills, or draws 
through the dusky valley. A clear stream, of consi- 
derable breadth, is secn rapidly winding among the 
mountains. 

The western canal of Pennsylvania is located in the 
valley of the Conemaugh, and will add much to the pro- 
ductiveness of these works, and afford great facilities for 
the conveyance of salt to the Atlantic and Western mar- 
ket. At present, it is transported on wagons to the 
east, and in boats, by a precarious navigation, down the 
Conemaugh and Alleghany river, to Pittsburg. 

Considerable salt is made near Pittsburg, from a foun- 
tain procured by boring 270 feet. The water is strong, 
and is raised by a small steam engine. There is little 
sulphate or carbonate of lime in the water. The salt is 
white, and of a good quality. This fountain is sufficient 


he 
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for the annual manufacture of 25,000 bushels of: salt.— 
Salt is manufactured in Pennsylvania at weaker saline 
waters in the vicinity of the Ohio. 

There are salt springs on the Chenango, in Mercer | 
county. Near the Mahony, in Beaver county, a foun- | 
tain of salt water was procured by boring to the depth 


In Huntington county, a quarter of the surface is first 
rate land, and more than two thirds is under partial im- 
provement. In Centre county there is a large body of 
table land called the barrens, from which the timber has 
been cut for the use offurnaces. It is uncultivated, and 
held in little estimation from its total destitution of springs 


of 200 fect. Itis probable that strong saline water, in | and the impossibility of procuring water by sinking wells. 


much of the western secondary country, may be obtain- 
ed by boring, as it often occurs contiguous tu bitumi- 
nous coal, and is indicated by salt licks, and by slate con- 
taining sulphur. 

A canal route has been surveyed through the most | 
fertile part of the counties of Pennsylvania bordering on 
Ohio, to connect the waters of the river Ohio with Lake 
Erie, which will give additional value to the products of 
eee and of the salt springs, of that part of the 

te. Inthe summer of 1825, the price of wheat at 
Pittsburg was but 25 cents the bushel; at the same time, 
adjacent to Lake Erie, from whence there was an unin- 
terrapted navigation to the Atlantic market, it com- 
manded 75 cents the bushel. : 

The soil, in a considerable proportion of the counties | 
of Pennsylvania, bordering on the state of Ohio, is fer- 
tile. The northern division of the counties contiguous 
to Lake Erie and the state of New York, hasa good soil | 
for grazing, and in general heavily timbered with beech, 
hard maple, and birch. But adjacent to, and between 





—The soil is of an excellent texture for wheat or gtaz- 
ing, and stone rarely occurs on the surface; but the 
earth rests on calcareous rocks replete with fissures, in- 
to which the rain water sinks to a great depth. This un- 
inhabited tract has in some places a width of five miles 
and extends thirty; it would afford good ranges for 
sheep, if cleared of underwood, 

Springs are numerous and large in these calcareous 
valleys. A clear, cold, and never-failing mill-stream is- 
sues from limestone caves, near Bellefonte, from which 
the name of the village is derived. 





MOB OF ’79. 


rom the Biography of Judge Wilson, in the sixth vo- 
lume of the Biography of the Signers to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


In the year 1779, the lives of Mr. Wilson and many 
of his friends, were put in extreme hazard by a band of 
heated partizans, under the pretext of his holding senti- 


the head waters of the rivers Alleghany and Susquehan-| ments inimical to popular institutions. By that time, 
na, embracing a portion of eight counties, there is an ele- | party spirit in Pennsylvan‘a had taken a consistency, and 
vated, mountainous, rocky and extensive district of} the politicians were divided into constitutionalists and 
country, clothed mostly with hemlock, pitch-pine and | republicans. The first rallied round the constitution al- 


maple with frequent entangled thickets of laurel, almost 
exclusively tenanted by numerous panthers, wolves and 
other wild animals found in the unsettled parts of the 





ready formed, which was reprobated by the others, for 
its total deficiency in checks, and counterbalancing pow- 
ers, thence tending, as it was alleged, to rash, precipi- 


State, with the addition of elk and beaver. | tate, and oppressive proceedings: the term republicans 
The soil and aspect of this region is so forbidding, that | was embraced, as recognising the principles of the revo- 
it will long remain unoccupied, and much of it be ever | lution, and as indicative, perhaps, of tenets, which ad- 
useless for agriculture. Its mineral resources are little | mitted the utility of modifications and restraints, in a 
known, but it is reported to contain much coal, bog, and | system resting upon the broad basis of general suffrage 
other ores of iron. In the county of Clearficld, a consi-| and popular sovereignty. Mr. Wilson was one of the 
derable part of which is in this mountain district, a large | leading men of the republican party, who agreed that 
amount of iron is manufgctured by the aid of bituminous | they would not accept of any office or appointment un- 
coal and chareval. Iron ore occurs in various parts of | der the constitution, which, in that case, they would be 
Pennsylvania, but is most abundant, and of the best qua- bound by an oath, to support. This circumstance of- 
lity, in the extensive calcareous valleys, situated between | fended and inflamed the constitutional party, and with 
ridges of the Apalachian mountains, particularly in the | other exciting causes, however unjust, led to the outra 
counties of Centre and Huntington. It is mostly raised | which we are about to record. ‘The consequences of a 
from beds of argillaceous earth, resting on limestone.— | rapidly depreciating cu rency, were distressing to many 
‘Phe best ores of iron in this country exist in or adjacent | who were incapable of tracing them to their cause: for 
to calcareous districts. The iron manufactured in Cen- _ example, every tradesman who had engaged ina piece 
tre and Huntington is called the Juniata, and is distin- | of work, felt, when paid for it, that he did not receive, 
guished for tenacity, malleability, and other valuable | except in name, what he had contracted for. Artful and 
=. The furnaces and forges, situated on never | designing incendiaries had the address to persuade many 
iling streams, are numerous. Bituminous coal, from | of the sufferers, that the evil was owing to the mer- 
the Alleghany mountain, is gften used for making pig | chants, who monopolized the goods, and to certain law- 
iron, &c. for which anthracite will probably be substi- | yers who rescued the tories from punishment, by plead- 
tuted, when the canal through the alley of Juniata is | ing for them in court: Mr. Wilson had become particu- 
completed. About 50 per cent. of iron in pigs is ex-| larly obnoxious. He was charged, in his professional 
tracted from the Juniata ore, and it loses one-third in | character, with defending and patronizing fories, and be- 
ing from the bloom to the bar iron, | friending the foes to the principles on which the oppo- 





At Bellefonte, a pleasant village in Centre county, in 
the process of making bar iron, powerful rollers are sub- 
stituted for the trip hammer. ‘The half bloom, heated 
by bituminous coal, is quickly passed between succes- 
sive rollers, until highly compressed. A smooth bar, of 
the usual weight and shape, is thus produced in a mi- 
nute’s time. I was inforined by an experienced and 
disinterested manufacturer, that bar iron, formed by this 
process, is softer than the produce of the trip-hammer, 
and not as desirable for plouyh-shares, and work subject 
to much friction, but for all other purposes equally good. 
Soft bar iron cannot be made from ores located west of 
the Alleghany mountain. 

There is more land capable of cultivation in Center 
and Huntington counties than is common in the moun- 
tain districts of Pennsylvania. The cagleareous valleys 
are wide and extensive, the ranges narrow, and of little 
elevation. 


sition to the arbitrary claims of the British administration 
was founded. Yet he was, in fact, a most decided friend 
ofa popular government, and mainly assisted in every 
measure calculated for its establishment. The affair of 
‘<Fort Wilson,” as his house was thereafter denominated, 
flowed from this mistaken opinion, of which those who 
concocted that disgraceful transaction, took advantage 
for party purposes. 
About the middle of September 1779, a committee 
appointed ata town meeting, regulated the prices of 
rum, salt, sugar, coffee, flour, &c. a measure which was 
strongly opposed by the importers. Robert Morris, 
Blair M‘Clenachan, John Willcocks, and a number of 
other staunch whigs, had a quantity of these articles in 
their stores which they refused to dispose of at the re- 
gulated prices. About the last of the month, a great 


' number of the lower class from the city and liberties, 


» while a meeting of the principal citizens took place at 
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collected, and marched through the city, threatening to | the first troop had reached the scene. Many of them 
break open the stores, distribute the goods, and punish | were arrested, delivered to the civilauthority, and com- 
those who refused to open their warehouses. On the | mitted to prison; and as the sword wasvery freely used, a 
morning of the fourth of October, placards were posted | considerable number was severely wounded. One man, 
menacing Robert Morris, Blair M‘Clenachan, and n.any | and one boy, were killed in the streets; in the house, 
others: Mr. Wilson was proscribed by the mob, for hay-| captain Campbell was killed, and Mr. Mifflin, and Mr. 
ing exercised his professional duty as a lawyer, in behalf | Samuel C. Morris were wounded. The troop patrolled 
of certain persons who had been prosecuted for treason; | the streets the greater part of the night. The citizens 
and the punishment decreed for his crime, was banish- | turned out en masse; and placed a guard at the powder 
ment to the enemy, yet in New York. But this was not | magazine, and the arsenal. It was some days before 
the real cause which produced so lamentable an instance | order was restored; and the troop, from the part they 
of popular delusion: that was to be found in the superior | had takeny found it necessary to keep much together, 
talents and respectability of the republican party. | and hold themselves in readiness to act in support of 


The gentlemen threatened, determined to defend | each other. Major Lennox was particularly marked out 


themselves, and with a number of their friends, to the | for destruction. He retired to his house at Germantown. 
amount of about thirty or forty, took post at the south | the mob followed, and surrounded it during the night, 
west corner of Walnut and Third streets, in a house be- | and prepared to force an entrance. Anxious to gain 
longing to, and occupied by, Mr. Wilson: it was then a! time, he pledged his honour, that he would open the 
large, old fashioned brick building, with an extensive | door as day-light appeared.—In the mean time, he gon- 
garden on Third, and on Walnut streets. Among those | trived to despatch an intrepid woman, who lived in*his 
in the house, were Messrs. Wilson, Morris, Burd, George | family, to the city for assistance; and a party of the first 
Clymer, Daniel Clymer, John T. Mifflin, Allen M‘Lane, | troop arrived in season to protect their comrade: but he 
Sharp Delaney, George Campbell, Paul Beck, Thomas | was compelled to return to town for safety. He was, 
Lawrence, Andrew Robinson, John Potts, Samuel C.| for a number of years, saluted, in the market, by the 
Morris, Capt. Campbell, and Generals Miftlin, Nichols, | title of ‘* brother butcher,” owing in part, to his having 
and Thompson. They were provided with arms, but} been without a coat on the day of the riot: having on a 
their stock of ammunition was very small. While the | long coat, he was obliged to cast it aside, to prevent be- 
mob was marching down, General Nichols, and Daniel | ing dragged from his horse. 
Clymer proceeded hastily to the arsensl, at Carpenter’s|_ The gentlemen who had comprised the garrison, 
Hall, und filled their pockets with cartridges: this con-) were advised to leave the city, where their lives were - 
stituted their whole supply. sha endangered. General Mifflin, and about thirty others, 
{fu the mean time, the mob and militia, for no regular accordingly met at Mr. Gray’s house, about five miles 
troops took part in the riot, assembled on the commons, | helow Gray’s ferry, where a council was called, and it 
was resolved to return to town, without any appearance 
ofintimidation. But it was deemed expedient, that Mr. 
Wilson should absé€nt himself for a time: the others con- 
tinued to walk as usual in public, and attended the fune- 
ral of the unfortunate captain Campbell. 


Thus ended this disgraceful affair. Had it not been 
for the spirited, prompt, and energetic conduct of the 
first troop, the lives of many valuable citizens, and genu- 
ine whigs, would have been sacrificed, and an indelible 
disgrace entailed upon the city of Philadelphia. 











the coffee-house. A deputation was sent to endeavour 
to prevail on them to disperse, but without effect. The 
first troop of city cavalry, being apprised of what was 
going forward, «nd anxious for the safety of their fellow 
citizens, assembled at their stables, a fixed place of ren- 
dezvous, and agreed to have their horses saddled, and 
ready to mount at a moment’s warning. Notice was to 
be given to as many members as could be found; and a| 
part wus to assemble in Dock, below Second streets, 
and join the party at the stables. Fora time adeceitful 
calm prevailed: at the hour of dinner, the members of 
the troop retired to their respective homes, and the 
rebels seized the opportunity to march into the c'ty. | 
The armed men smounted to two huidred, and wale | 

} 











EMLEN ON YELLOW FEVER. 


acai eae Se inna ana Although several years have elapsed since the city 
ee Te mt s, a North Carolina captain: Faulk-| wo, visited by yellow fever, yet we are not to presume 
ner, a ship-jo ner; Pickering, a tailor; and one Bonham; | ie . : - 
they marched down Chesnut to Second street,—down | that this will always continue to be the case; it is there- 
Second to Wa!nut—and up Walnut, to Mr. Wilson’s| fore highly proper to adopt every precaution to prevent 
— with — beating, — — pieces - ee its origination in the city, or its introduction from abroad. 
ey iminedately commenced firing on the house, . con . . 
which was warmly returned by the garrison. Finding _ the _ number of the # American Medical and 
they could make no impression, the mob procured fiom } Surgicat Journal there is an interesting communication 
a blacksmith’s shop in the neighbourhood, a crow-bar, | from the late Dr. Samuet Emuen, endeavouring to ac- 
and sledge, and proceeded to force the door. At the} count for the general appearance of the yellow fever at 
critical moment when the door yielded to their efforts, | vet bin tind hate enaieest dt the stnan ttn die ‘ 
the horse madé¢ their appearance: had they succeeded | . 5 F ae y 5s 7 
in effecting an entrance, every individual in the house | 98 from the river itself, and furnishing some advice as 
would have, doubtless, been murdered. to the preventive measures necessary to be taken—we 


After the troop had retired, a few of the members, | have made such extracts from this communication as ap- 
having received intelligence, that the mob were march- | haat ek etalon Say Sate 

ing into town, hastened to the established rendezvous. P ere oa - P 

Collecting thus by mere accident, their number orly| Having been a member of the Board of Health of this 
amounted to seven;—these were major Lennox, major} city in the year 1819, when the yellow fever made its 
Nichols, major William Nichols, Thomas Morris, Alex- | appearance in several situations along the wharves of the 
ander Nesbitt, Isaac Coxe, and Thomas Leiper. This; Delaware, in conjunction with the president of the Board 
small body resolved to attempt the rescue of their fel-| it became my duty to inspect the premises of the sick 
low citizens. On their route, they were joined by two| and to make inquiry into the probable source of the dis- 
troopers, belonging to colonel Bayler’s regiment, qnar-| ease. Acting at the time as secretary to the Board, and 
tered at Bristol, and turning rapidly ffnd suddenly round during the quarantine season receiving daily reports by 
the corner of Chesnut street, they charged the mob. | mail irom the Lazaretto physician of all vessels detained 
When the cry of “the horse! the horse!” was raised, | as well as those permitted to pass to the city, I was al- 
the rioters, ignorant of their numbers, dispersed in eve-| ready prepared to decide with some confidence as to the 
ry direction; but not before two other detachments of! probability of the disease having originated from vessels 
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which had arrived from a foreign port. I did not indeed | than could be pointed out in many other parts of the city 
hear of any vessel whatever being so suspected, and I | and districts where no disease was produced. Besides 
am able to say with certainty as respects the first cases | numerous filthy houses, yards and alleys, in very thickly 
of the disease, which occurred in the ferry tavern on the | settled parts of the town, there was every description of 
upper side of Market strect, and two fatal cases which accumulated filth scraped from the streets and deposited 
occurred iu the building contiguous on each side, that | immediately in the vicinity of tenements occupied by a 
there was not at the time, nor bad been from the com- | poor and negligent population in the skirts of the city; 
mencement of quarantine, any vessel near them from | as well as large collections of oyster shells in avery of- 
the West Indies or any sickly port; and I had the assu- | fensive condition, and other nuisances, which were fre- 
rance from the sick.and their friends that they had not | quently complained of to the Board of Health, and by 
been on board of any foreign vessel for some months.— | them inspected, but never producing yellow fever. 
Not long after the occurrence of these cases, others| It must be obvious that miasma varies according to 
were reported, some of which were in situations remote | the quality, variety or quantity of the putrescent mate- 
from each other, but all near to the Delaware, amount- | rials producing it (as the fevers induced by it vary from 
ing to fifteen or twenty patients, and in no instance | the simple intermittent to those of the highest malig- 
which came to the knowledge of the Board was there | nancy), or that the same effluvia which in the country, 
any vessel suspected as the source of the disease. The | from the presence of a purer air, only produces the mild- 
sick on Market street wharf, and all others where it was | er forms of intermitting and remitting fevers, will in a 
practicable, were removed from the city, their apart- | city, where the vitiated air of a crowded population is 
ments cleansed, white washed, &c, and then closed till | superadded, produce a malignant fever. But it seems 
cool weather.—No farther extension of the disease took | that those putrescent substances which develope a poi- 
place. sonous miasma do not produce a malignant or yellow fe- 
With respect to the local causes said to have existed, | ver in our cities except on the water’sedge. The mias- 
some erroneous statements have gone abroad. It was | ma here must be then either more virulent than that es- 
stated in one of our medical journals, that the owner of | caping from putrid substances in other parts of the city, 
the ferry on Market street had been accumulating for | or there must be something present on the wharves 
months a compost heap before his door of vegetable and | which is necessary to co-operate in the production of 
animal matter for the purpose of manuring his farm in | this form of fever, which does not exist in situations far- 
New Jersey. The occupant however had no yard to | ther removed from this locality. 
his house, and it must be well known that no such col- It occurred to me that the most probable cause which 
lection of manure would have been permitted to lie on | gave efficiency to the poisonous effluvia escaping on the 
the wharf before his door. It is true there was some | wharves in the production of yellow fever was the river 
vegetable matter somewhat offensive in an apartment | itself. That the water evaporating and furnishing a re- 
under the tavern occupied by the market people as a | cipient for the poison, it was concentrated in the dense 
deposit for their produce, and the grocery store and | fogs which are seen hovering over its surface and along 
small yard adjoining were in a filthy state, but by no | its borders as soon as the nights begin to lengthen and 
means as much so as many other places in the city which | the autumnal season approaches. It seemed that the 
had been represented to the Board as nuisances, and | miasma which was produced during the heat of the da 
where no disease was produced. In several other situa- | escaped, by ascending with the imperceptible vapour 
tions, where the disease appeared, no local filth was dis- | into the higher regions of the atmosphere, without pro- 
covered. | ducing any mischievous effects; but as soon as the cool 
I was prepared to admit that the preponderance of | nights and condensation of the watery vapour com- 
medical opinion was on the side of the domestic origin | menced, it became entangled in the fog, and produced 
of this form of fever, amongst those who had been tho- | disease by being thus kept in a more concentrated and 
roughly conversant with it from actual observation; | virulent state within the sphere of respiration. Con- 
though it must be admitted that amongst those on the | nected with these phenomena a numher of facts pre- 
other side were many equally experienced of the most | sented, which I thought gave additional confirmation to 
respectable and distinguished members of the profes- | the theory. 
sion. Having had the cases of yellow fever related to | The first appearance of fever was found to correspond 
occur under my personal observation, and being satisfi- | with the approach of cool nights after previous intense 
ed that the disease was not in any of the cases referred | heat had existed for some months; and it appeared to 
to brought from abroad, I have presented this statement | me that if the solar heat, acting upon the sources of the 
to the college as additional confirmation of the disease | poisonous effiuvia on the wharves, was alone sufficient to 
occurring without the slightest foundation for tracing its | generate this form of fever without the adventitious help 
origin to a foreign source. alluded to,:as that is often more intense for a long time 
Being satisfied on this head, my attention was particu- | previous to the commencement of the cool nights and 
larly directed to a consideration of the causes which | the accompanying fogs or mists than afterwards, we 
were likely to operate in producing yellow fever on the | ought to look for its appearance earlicr in the season. — 
wharf, where there appeared to be less of the materials | Besides, as there is certainly more heat during the day 
likely to produce a poisonous miasma than were to be | at the period of the year when this fever occurs, and 
found at the same time in many other parts of our city | consequently more of the effluvia of putrefaction escap- 
where no fever of the kind ever originated. That this | ing, than during the night, the day-time is the period 
formidable disease has primarily appeared in this situa- | when the danger of exposure on the wharves would be 
tion in all places where its existence has been recorded | increased, whereas the danger is unquestionably much 
is, I believe, without any well attested exceptions; and | greater, if not altogether, at night and early in the morn- 
this striking fact is alleged by a very respectable writer, | ing before the condensed moisture hovering over the 
Sir Gilbert Blane, to be a sufficient evidence of itself that | river and its margin is dissipated. 
the disease is an imported one. The advocates of the It was from the observation of this law in relation to 
local and domestic origin of yellow fever have not ad- | the common autumnal fevers, the co-existence of these 
vanced reasons in explanation of this circumstance | with the appearance of fogs along the rivers, over 
which can be considered satisfactory. It seemed evi- | swamps, ponds, mill dams, &c. the materials for produc- 
dent that certain agents, not well understood or accu- | ing miasmata being also present, and the evident con- 
rately defined, were necessary to produce this disease | trolling influence which the motion of the foggy strata 
on the water’s edge, which were not present in other | seemed to have in the propagation of these fevers, that 
situations in the city remote from this locality. It did | I wasled from analogy to apply a like explanation to the 
not appear that more materials were to be found on the | appearance of the yellow fever in the neighbourhood of 
wharves likely to produce mischievous and fatal effluvia | the wharves. In both instances the disease commences 
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with the same meteorological phenomena and in both 
the danger is only apprehended by exposure to the mi- 
asmata when united with a moist and foggy atmosphere, 
which is generally after sunset and early in the morn- 
ing. 

But where the analogy is still stronger, and the fact 
more striking and confirmatory of the hypothesis offer- 
ed, is, that the generation of all these miasmatic fevers 
is arrested abruptly by the reduction of the temperature 
to the freezing point; at which time the appearance of | 
the watery vapour or fog which just before had enve- | 
loped the poison is also forthwith prevented. Now it is | 











That the heat necessary to produce putrefaction and the 
materials suited to the production of the poisonous efflu- 
via must be present is certain. It is also well known 
that the presence of water or moisture promotes the de- 
composition of vegetable and animal matter, and hastens 
the escape of the morbific miasma; but it will not be 
contended that the putrescent materials on our wharves, 
saturated as they are with moisture continually, can re- 
ceive from the dampness or floating fog of the night 
such an accession of moisture as to account for the pro- 
duction of a sickening and fatal cffluvia at this time only, 
and that for want of it this process is entirely at rest dur- 


not probable that the putrefaction which had been going | ing the day. The inference is then, as 1 have endeavor- 


on and producing miasmata and an increase of disease 
whilst the thermometer stood at thirty-three or thirty- 
four degrees (and higher than which it still remains dur- 
ing the day) is immediately suspended by a further re- 
duction of the temperature to thirty-two degrees at 
night. It is more probable that the watery receptacle 
only was thus precipitated, which had hitherto en- 
snared the miasmata as it escaped from the putrescent 
materials. 

It is a fact well known, that when our cities have been 
visited epidemically with the yellow fever, so far from 
the disease diminishing gradually as the weather became 
cooler, the cases of fever were multiplied daily, in the 
ratio of its duration, till the temperature was at the freez- 
ing point, when the occurrence of new cases ceased at 
once; the same state of things having obtained in this 
instance, though upon very different principles, as dur- 
ing the heat of the summer, before the vicissitudes of 
temperature occurred upon which the meteorological 
phenomena of fogs depend. In the one case the mias- 
mata escaping with the water in a state of volatilization 
ascend at once into the higher regions of the atmosphere 
without doing mischief; and in the otherthe condensed 
moisture concentrating the poisonous effluvia and hold- 
ing it withint he reach of its victims is promptly precipita- 
ted in the form of frost, and its sickening effects cease. 
Is it probable, as stated by Dr. J. Mather Smith in his 
work on Epidemics, and other medical writers who ad- 
vocate the Seal origin of yellow fever, ‘‘that the pesti- 
lential soil becomes more and more prolific of the poison 
as the epidemic rises to its height,” whilst the tempera- 
ture is daily thus actually diminishing? Or is it not more 
likely that, as the gradual reduction of heat must be ac- 
companied with less and less of putrefaction, the in- 
crease of the miasma and its effects is owing to the con- 
tinued accumulation and retention of the poison by the | 
frequent returns of the damp and foggy nights, by which 
means it is conveyed gradually into the houses, and 
shaded alleys and streets, adjacent to its source? 

The formation of fogs or mists is very irregular and | 
uncertain, it is true; but this fickleness may offer the 
most satisfactory explanation of some of the embarrass- | 
ing facts, not only connected with the first appearance 
and location of yellow fever, but also of its very eccen- 
tric history whilst prevailing as an epidemic. 

Sir Tf. Davy, in an interesting paper upon the forma- 
tion of mists over the beds of rivers and lakes, observes, 
* the appearance of mist over the Danube in the evening | 
uniformly coincided with the diminution of the tempe- 
rature of the air from three to six deg. below that of the | 
river; and the disappearance of fog in the morning, with | 
the elevation of the temperature of the air above that of | 
the river.” And ‘* when the temperature of the atmos- 
phere remained till after dark higher than that of the 
river, there was not the slightest appearance of mist.” 
But at the same time, the author states the important 
fact, that ‘‘ great dryness of the air, or a current of dry 
air passing across a river, will prevent the formation of 
mist even when the temperature of the water is much 
higher than that ofthe atmosphere ” So that when the 
scason occurs for the appearance at night of the dense 
and ponderous fogs hanging over our rivers, to which 
the miasmata adhere, whether disease shall, or shall not, 

be produced must depend upon many contingencies. 


ed elsewhere to show, that all the other requisites being 
present, the humid atmosphere, such as is produced on 
our wharves by the fogs arising from the adjacent body 
of water on the approach of cool nights, is also a sine 
qua non in the production of yellow fever: that the fog 
is in fact the recipient, concentrating and increasing the 
virulence of the miasma escaping at night from putrid 
substances on or near the water’s edge, and thus pro- 
ducing disease, which is not produced auring the day, 
nor indeed at night without this auxiliary. But if the 
theory be well founded, it must still be evident, that 
the irregular and fluctuating phenomena of fogs, their 
formation depending upon the air being colder than the 
water, and being thus subject to the changes of tempe- 
rature, will render the frequency as well as the intensity 
of their appearance always uncertain. Their effects 
also in aiding the miasmatic exhalations to produce the 
fever will depend upon the stillness or agitation of the 
atmosphere. Ifthe atmosphere be still, or if a breeze 
towards the wharf be present, and more especially if 
this be of frequent occurrence, the inmates of the adja- 
cent buildings, and others near at hand, without proper 
precaution would be likely to suffer from the effects of 
the miasmatic poifon. But if otherwise the winds should 
be strong,.or the current of air in the contrary direction, 
no disease would be induced. In this way may we not 
explain the irregularity of the appearance of yellow 
fever? not only the intervals elapsing between its visits, 


| but also the appearance of the disease in a sporadic 


form in different situations, as it did in this city in 1819, 
and its more general prevalence as an epidemic as oc- 
curred in the memorable years of 1793 and 1798? The 
highly concentrated poison may be slowly wafted along 
the wharves from its different sources, such as foul ves- 
sels and damaged cargoes, the fetid mud exposed at low 
tide, on which all the sewers and gutters empty their 
filth, and the mass of vegetable and other offal matter 
constantly putrefying along the water’s edge, and in 


| this way pass into open doors and windows, or along the 


streets adjacent and affect a few individuals, whilst 
those shut up, or not in the direction of the breeze, 


| escape. ‘This state of things may not again occur, ora 


strong wind or the heat of the sun may disperse the 
whole and no extension of the disease take place. But 
if the pestilential poison be sent night after night, in the 
same direction, in narrow and shaded streets not acces- 


| sible to the sun, and into houses carelessly left open, 


the probability is that the disease will become epidemic. 


| The iregular periods at which yellow fever has appear- 


ed have been attributed to an epidemic constitution of 
the atmosphere, or certain inexplicable occult qualities, 
preceded by a mean temperature of about 80 deg.* 


* Dr. Irvine of Charleston, one of our most intelligent 
writers on yellow fever, whilst he admits “ that there is 
some quality in the air in the neighbourhood of the sea 
and its tide waters which (he says) is necessary to its 
appearance,” yet asserts at the same time, ‘that the 
country must be unhealthy before the town becomes 80; 
and that a season generally sickly is especially necessary 
to itsappearance.” Similar sentiments were also enter- 
tained by the late Dr. Rush. But that this state of 
things is not essential will appear from the fact, that, in 
the years when yellow fever last prevailed in this city, 
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Did it not occupy too much space, numerous authori- | In concluding these observations I have only to add 
ties might be cited to sliow that the yellow fever not | some brief practical inferences, in relation to preventive 
only has generally, if not always, appeared in the first | measures, Which have been suggested by the views pre- 
place on the wharves, ora jacent to the water, but has |sented; before doin which I inay be first allowed to 
been confined to that vicinity during the whole period | state, however, that the hypothesis I have attempted so 
of its continuance wherever it has existed; whether in | imperfectly to explain was mentioned to some of my 
the West India Islands, South America or on otir own | medical friends soon after the yellow fever of 1819 in 
continent. In this city, during the years when its fatal- | this city, and amongst others to the present vice presi- 
ity and extension were the greatest, it never reached | dent of the College, Professor James, who had been as- 
farther from the Delaware than Fourth street; and this | sociated with me in the Board of Health, and at whose 
limitation of the disease, together with the direction in | suggestion I then made some nutes upon the subject, 
which it always spreads from the river towards the city, | for the purpose of reading them in this place, but which 
but passing slowly and irregularly, subject to many ob- | have remained thrown aside till the present period. My 
structions, goes to show the influence of fog in carrying | fear has been, that I was erring with many others on the 
miasma, as exhibited in all situations where it exists; | same question by drawing coriclusions from too narrow 
controlling the extension of disease and being itself con- | a field of observatior, and was considering the disease in 
trolled by every obstacle placed inits way. too isolated a manner; but if it should not bear the test 

As has been before observed, it was from reflection of a more critical and philosophical investigation which 
upon some of the facts connected with the appearance | it will be certain to receive from the members of the 
of fogs or mists in the autumnal season, which seemed | College, perhaps the investigation may give some aid in 
to have a manifest influence in the production and pro- | the development of truth; besides which, on thisas wel} 
Pp tion of intermitting and remitting fevers, that I was | 88 0n every other question, there is nothing worthy of 
ed to seek in the same agent an explanation of the first | CUr pursuit. 
appearance of yellow fever being always on the wharves, | The preventive means which may be stated as grow- 
or in that part ofour cities nearest the watér. ing out of the views taken in the foregoing essay are in 

The miasma of the country was observed only to pro: | 8°™e respects the same as have been pointed out by 
duce its sickening effects when the dense fogs were | ™#ny other writets on the subject of yellow fever. 
formed over rivers, swamps, &c. by the cool nights, | The most important which occur to me are as follows: 
and which evidently poisoned its victims precisely in The wharves should be carried out to low water mark, 
the direction in which it spread itself over the inhabi- | #74 instead of the docks intersecting them as they now 
tants of the vicinity, or was carried by the winds. The | 49, their whole extent should present an even surface 
danger too was so obviously increased by exposure at and be faced with stone. They should be covered with 
night and early in the morning, that not only medical | * deep layer of sand, and paved as the streets are gene- 
men hut the most common observers were careful, if | Tly- 





practicable, to keep out of the night air, or an atmos- | Vessels of every description at the wharves should be 
phere loaded with mist or fog in situations where miasma | inspected by the port Physician or some other officer 
was likely to be present. before the season of the year in which yellow fever ap- 


Many instances came under my notice and were men- | PTS. | All ballast should be removed and the vessels 
tioned by others, of the striking effects of seclusion at | ring it cleansed and whitewashed, and frequently 
night and in the early hours of the morning, preserving | ventilated with wind-sails. 
the health of individuals and the whole of the children No vessels should be allowed to come to the city du- 
in boarding schools situated in the midst of surrounding | ring the sickly season without previous careful inspec- 
disease and when all were taken sick who used no stich | tion at the Lazaretto; and when required, to be tho- 
precautions. The immunity from disease enjoyed by | roughly cleansed and purified. 
persons situated behind some obstacle to the passage of | None of the buildings facing the fiver should be occu- 
fogs saturated with poisonous miasmata, such as trees, | pied as dwelling houses; and the higher they are and 
hills, high banks of rivers, &c. was also frequently ob- | the farther they recede from the water’s edge the bet- 
served and has been noticed in all countries where in- | ter. They should only be visited during the day, and if 
termitting and remitting fevers are produced. the weather be damp, or if obliged to be in them at 

If then this union and concentration of miasma, in its | night, the windows should be closed and the doors shut. 
watery vehicle in the form of fog or mist, is indispen- | A moderate fire kept in the apartments occupied, or 
sable for the production of its poisonous effects, have unslacked lime, sulphuric acid, or some substance ra- 
we not a satisfactory reason why the most luxuriant pidly absorbing moisture, would offer additional se- 
vegetation which is seen rotting in the fields, barn yards, | CUTItY. . 
compost heaps, &c. in the country can often take place, | Those persons visiting the wharves or streets adjacent 
as is really the case, without detriment to health? and | to the river, after night in the sickly season, should use 
why also the same poisonous effluvia should be elimina- | a handkerchief, or some other veil. 
ted within the precincts of the city from putrid masses of | _All intersections of the city by canals, or the introduc- 
accumulated filth, and yet often escape without any | tion in any way ofa Jarge body of water within the limits 
mischievous effect? But bring such sources of poison in | of a crowded population should be forever prevented, 
the immediate vicinity of a large body of water, whether | as they would increase the chances of the appearance 
a river, a pond, ora marsh, whence a mist or fog is sent | of yellow fever in proportion to their number and ex- 
to hover over and ensnare the poison as it escapes, and | tent. 
with such an auxiliary disease will be most assuredly , 
produced.* actually produce disease and lessen the security of life 
in situations which were before perfectly healthy (and 
the neighbourhood in the country round us was quite | which will be the case I think there cannot be a doubt) 
healthy; whereas, since the year !822, we have had in- | is it not worth while to pause and consider the contested 
termittent and remittent fevers abounding close to the | question of the comparative merits of canals and rail 
city, and through the country adjacent, and no yellow | roads, connected (as I really believe it is) with the pre- 
fever has appeared amongst us during the whole pe- | servation of millions of lives? How often do we make our 
riod. cupidity accessary to our miseries’ And this is the case 

* It may be here stated though not connected imme- | too often with governments as well asindividuals. The 
diately with the subject of this paper, that if by excava- | remark here applies to the destruction of health; but it 
ting canals Seenes: our country to secure a more | will perhaps still more frequently apply to the destruc- 
ready market for the fruits of a profitable industry, we ! tion of morals. 
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